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faculty, advisory coaaittee aeabers and agency field instructors, the 
guidebook presents information on associate degrees aental 
health/huaan servv:e prograa d§*el6paent. Background inforaation 
regarding the mental health technology aoveaent over the last ten 
'years and various professional and financial issues are discussed in 
the introduction. Section onje suggests various needs assessment 
approaches, outlin-es potential program objectives, exaaines prpgifaa 
structure and organization in terms of intraorganizaticinal and 
interorqanizational relationships, and discusses faculty recruitaent 
^dyOrientation, and student recruitaent and selection., Section two 
exaaines specific curriculum, objectives in teras of cognitive ^ 
objectives, skill objectives* and values^ attitudes, and 
self -awareness, discusses t'eaching techni<Jues and arranging and 
planning field experiences,- and exaaines syst^aatic and, structured 
student evaluation M^cedures. Section tfil^ee discusses the prograa's 
role- in developing jobs for its students> establishing coaaunity 
advisory committees, and maintatining effective coaaunity relations. 
Section four exaaines adainistrative responsibilities, style, 
recognition and other adainistr atdve issues, and discusses budget; 
cost . analysis, funding, and funding resources. • (LH) 
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Foreword 

For the past ten years the Southern Regional Education ^Board 
has been involved with a series of projects to" assist the dB- 
velopment of programs to train and use mental health workers 
at the^ associate degre-e level. During this time the ^'movement'* • 
has grown from a small h'andful of sev^ college training pro- 
grams to a nationwide total of 175 siich .programs with thousands 
of graduates, ' ^ 

The most recent SREB project has been concerned with faculty 
development for these training programs, ^he project's advis'ory 
committee s trongly utged tha^ the project prepare this publica- 

A 

tion, a guidebook for. associate degree Cental health/human ser- 
vice programs, as a^elp for program directo^, college officials, 
fa,culty persons/; advisory committee members and agency field 

ins t-ructors , 

• / • ' 

•A t^s^ force arid several subcommittees made up of c^ll-ege 
program directors ^nd faculty contributed their time and effort 
to 'thinking through issues and preparing earlier drafts, ^ We are 
grateful ior their participation .and efforts. 

We also wish to" acknowledge the work of Mr, Capers 0, Brazzell 
who was project director during this last two-year project. 
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' All ol the work of the SREB in the area of mental health/ 
humaii service technology has been ^upported'by the Experimental^ . 
and Special ^ Projects Branch of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, This particular .project was supported by Grant Num- 
ber 1 T21 MH13537 from that Branch. We are grateful. for their 
financial support, but we particularly appreciate the consul- 
tation and ©erspnal support w})ich the staff of the Branch have 
consistently given to our efforts. 
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Harold L.^^f^f^heeters , M.D. 
' Director , Commission 6n Mental 
Illness and Retardation. 
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Introduction 



MCKGROUND OF -THE MENTAL HEALTH WORKER MOVEMENT 

Until ten years ago, the traditional mental health manpower, 

system was^ made up of fully quaJJ^fied professionals (psychi- 

atrists, clinical psychologists, psyc>hiatric social workers, 

and psychiatric nurses) and a large number of psychiatric 

aids or attendants with ino training other than a short period. 

of in-service tr'ainin'g after^they were employed. There were 

virtually no ''mi ddle- level'v workers. Because most of the pro- 

fessionals required many years of training in their basic pro- 

fessipns, they preferred prestigrou§ positions in urUan settings* 

Thus there were severe ^manpower shortages in public services and 

♦ 

in- f aci li ties that were remote from larg'e * p^ulation* centers . 

In 1959 , Dr* George Albee, in Mental .Heal th Manpower ^Trends , 
suggested that it should be possible to* train workers fo^^ental 
health more directly and in far less,tim^ than was £:^quired for 
'the traditional professionals.. However, six years passed before 
serious- atte^pts^ere begyn to train workers in such programs.. 
In. 1965 , The -Experimental and Special Training 'Branch ^of the' 
National Institute of Mental Health ' awarded ^ a grant "to the Fort 



Wayne, Indiana Extension Program of Purdue University -to train 
mental health workers at the Associate of, Arts level. -At-, the* 
same time it aw^arded a grant to the Southern Regional Education 
B6ard (SRC^) ' to bring together a group of community- junior col- 
lege of:^icials and mental he^alth professionals to explore whether 

it was feasible aivd desj-rab-le to train workers for mental • health 

, \ ' ^ ' ' ' . * ^ 

in the two-year colleges which were rapidly* being created and ex- 

panded in the 1960*s. These colleges had not »previous3.y offered 
training programs in the l;iuman services, but they were proving 
to versatile and innovative, and they were located close .to 
the people they served. % They offered promise to meet the mental 
health manpower shortages if workers coujd be' prepared in two- 
year, training programs. 

It was the consensus of the SREB. conference ^that it was 
bgth feasible and desitable 'to train mental health workers in 
the community colleges, afid SREB was urgeB to take the lea<J^r- 

ship in helping them do so. Again with support from the Experi- 

' ' '\ ' 

t ^ 

mental and Special Training Branch of NIMH, SREB began a pi^o- . 
ject in -January, 1968, to work with the community colleges and 

t 

a ^few other colle-ges of the South in the- developmen-t of Associ- 
ate of' Arts level mental health worker programs. In addition, 
the •SREB project would work with .mental . health agencies to^ 



help develop job descriptions, e's tab lisji^ positions and 

gain , the know-how ^to int roduce\ and use the middle level ^ 
workers in the* mental hea].th manpower system. 



At' first the project worked vit^ only seven colleges, but 

- ■ i - ^ 

each year/ niew programs were undertaken until^at present there 



n nie 
t 70 



are about 70 college programs in mental health/human service 
technology in the Soutj^ and ^bout 175 in the nation. "These 
programs have- a vatiety of t i tle$ - -Menta 1 Health Assistant, 
Mentg^l 'Health Associate, Mental Health Worker, Community Mental ^ 
Health', ^and many bj^hers A Perhaps the most common titles are 
M^ntai Health Technology or Men-tal Health Technician. In the 
past three or four year's there has been a trend for -some of 
these programs , to change their name to Human Services Technology, 
becaus^'^ ttiey found ^that their graduates were being employed in a 
wide range of human service programs in addition to those called 
"mental health." It^thus seemed appropriate to brqade^ the. 
program title. In the, remainder of this publieation, these 
programs are referred tj) as mental health/human .service programs. 
However, it is recommended that any particular^ title include a 
word such as ''technology" or "associate" ivhich iifif^-lies that the 
purpose of the ^program' is to prepare a practitioner rather than 
simply to provide an c^vervievsj^ study of the field .of mental health 
or human services. 

The SREB project has explored many^ aspe(;,ts of mental health/ 
human service programs, setting program an^ course objectives, 
recruiting and ^electing students and faculty, curriculum develop 
ment , field experience, job development and evaluation. 



i i i ' ; 



> ' ' ... 

Pluvious SREB publications; f ' . ^■ 

' .■ ^ . . * • * V • . '- ' 

*• In the early ■ development o£ mental health/l)uman service 

■ . . , • . I . . . ' ^ 

■•programs, there were.no bvefal^ guidelines or recommendations; 
"/-^ ' • . • ' ■ 

ea'ch program, decided individually what kind of .worker it 

\ . 
■ iQtended to train .and how it planned to go about it. Most pro- 

' ♦ ' 

grams agreed that they planned- to prepare , some kind of practirr 
tioner ^r the mental health tireld, but there was- no consensifs 
-of what kind of a practitioner this shbuld' be .-^Sljbuld ' the- mid-^ 
, ' die level practitioners be only assistants to one of the estab- 

lished professionals (i.e., social*workers , Tiarses , activity 
therapists)? Should they have only a'single skill Such -as 
behavior modification, psychological testing or psy.cho therapy? 
Should they have onl^^imited functions such as outreach and 
'referral: or should they be limited to community, wotk or hospital 
work? Or should, they have entirely new kinds of roles'? These 
were questions .that had to be answered before curricula could 
be developed and Before job descriptions could be written^ 
' .'An early effort of the SREB project was an attempt to - 

develop a rationale for the roles and functions to be expected 
of a middle level mental health worker. This effort brought 
'together mental health professionals and^-manpower experts to 
explore the needs and alternatives. From this work came the 
aotion of the generalis t- - a .worker whose primary job assign- 
ment is to work with a s^^all group of clients and familie3 or 
a small neighborhood to help *t:hem with all aspects of their 
mental health problems. The generalist workers do whatever 

ERIC . / , ' 
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thfey,^ can thefnselves for their clients and ckll for coiisui<a- 

^\ ' ' , . ^ ' \^ 

tion frdm the specialists c^r make referrals to^them when un-._]^ 

, ^ . \ ' ' 

able to manage the' problem alone', Ihef are thus primajry , 

mental health/human service agents who function as, paft of 

an organized mental health system to epctend the^ expertise of, 

the professional specialists to more clients. This generalist 

concept was described more fully in the SREB publication, 

Roles and FunctiofisAor Mental Health Workers , 1969, which ^ 

^^^^ J ~~' ' \ 

has been widely distributed ro colleges across the nation. 
The generalist ment'al health worker model provides the 

. basis for virtually all of the mental health/human service 
programs i^ the nation today HowAter, inhere is still con- 

• siderable variation in the j)rogram titles and in how the 
generalist concj^pt ^s interpreted, ^ome facus njore on <:om- 
munity ^mental health wKil^ oth'er focu^ on ijis titutional work.- 
3ome focus more on prOb lem.. areas sudh alcoholism, drug . 
abuse aging , children, mejital • retardation etc, / Most piro- 

• ' * r ' * . N X^ 

grams feature the generali'st Orfentation bih: also provide a 

degree of specialization in one 6^ these problem areas throjigh 

•one or two Elective courses and selected flejld pl^c&Mneji ts , 

This^ pattern o^ specialization within the gene ralis t^ nia4^1 

•seems to be vas tlvjpjef erred to a model of narrow specialrc 

zation by technique or profession. It provides' foi* greftpr 

^mobility of sthe workeT and tends to be more acceptable to* 

disabled* clients who feel the need for a single worker to 

•whom they can relate for help with' all of their problems, 

> ' \ 

much like a parent surrogate, _ ** \ 

^ ' \\ 

> ^ V * \^ 

; ^ • \ 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES ' 

^ This same generalist pattern pr^^vail^ when the program 
is called *'Hum^n Service Technology/' jWe basic concept o£ 
relating ^the worker to the client and the client '3 family for. 
^ all of theil: psychosocial problems is still the most^appro- 

private 'use ' of middle level workg^rs. The siib-lpeciaiizations 

/ 

r » 

may then be 4'5,rb^'oader progy^m areas -'such as mental health, • . 
corrections , \yqC^Bl welfare, aging, ^-child welfare, etc. The 
basic 'knoVledg*e of human personality, psych- and soci opathology 

■ • - { • • • . 

^ and community resources is much thejsame for all'of the h^man 
services. So too are the ski lis ^f ^terviewing , counselfhg, 
group interventions arid behavior therapy. AJ.so all .workers in 
the hdman vservi ces need a ^ similar ^set of v^a^HuS^ about /their ^ 
clients' and the' wolfk they do, ^nd they all require a consil^eI^- 
able self - awareness *of their own motivations, sfbilities, person- 
ality patterns ^and personal reaction patterns. ^ ' i * 

A ;'coRE of/competencE" 

^ There^is not yiet a coherent human ^servixes' manpower move- 

ment at- the Associate* of Arts level, 'but there is considerable 

^^^^^^tal^ about deveipping a common human services "core of competence 

which might proyid? the "basis for bringing together several cif 

the newly emerging -programs in huma|t"se rvi ce program areas siich 

as mental health, corrections, aging, *^child care, social welfare, 

mdntal re t ai*d^tT.on , etc. Tl^ere are pre^|ntly %ore than IBO 
. ' ♦ ^ / * 

diffe-l^ent title'k fcjr va*;^ous hyman so-l'vice program areas offered 
cOmmunit)^ colleges, a'lthough most^i^ave many common elements. . 

/ ■\7' 1 



The next step £or\the SREB pro'ject after artitulating- the 
generalis t' concef)t .was; ^to develop^a clear noition of just wlj^gj:- 
knowle.dge*^, sicill^ -and ^v^^Ues would be included in the *''cord of 
compe tenter; nf W me^i|:a3^ea*Lth/human service worker-at 'the • 
^Associate o.f-.Arts^Tjgyei ^based^'pn the g^eralist. model.- ' This • 
was done through a series pf t'ask forces of col-iege program d^i- 
rectors, faculty^ and agency pe-rsonTi^l ' and describ*ed in the SREB 
document, Plans . for Teaching/ Mental Heal*th WcHrkers , " • , ' 

This core of competence was defined for three major areas: 

knowjedge, s^^rlls and valuer that were deemed td* be essentia*! 

oj: highly desirable ^r a worker. There were a^lst) suggestions. 

% ^ " 

for how these practice-oriented competencies T^iight be taught' in 
a :mental b#alth/humam service curj^i^ulum. \^ • 

INTRODUCING THE NEW -MENTAL HEALTH/HUMAN SERVICE" WORKER 

Later in the project, when there had b^en' considerable ' - 
experience' with, the graduates of the programs entering the- 'job./ 
mal;ket,\}w project developed a publication, Indu.c;tion and 
Use of Associate of Arts ftVorkers in the MsLntat Health System , 
whicH pffered sug^es tions\ ta faculty persons, graduates and"*' 
agency administrators for makiti'g the transition of the Korker^";^ 
from a two-year colde^ graduate to an employee of an agency* - 
as smooth as possible. As .*oxe and more graduates ;have: cojne. - 
from these college programs and as the job market'has softened 

. ' • 'i' . ■ • ^ •• 

because' of the general economic de<:line ,^ the matter o'f .^job - s 

devQlopment has become' quite ^.acute in some commufi^t i-eS . ' ^Vv^ 
, ^ ^ < ^ ' ' \ . • . 

' , . A • ' 
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fcROFBSSIONAL fIsUES ' ' ' - ' . . ' ' 

As the colleges began to produce^^large numbers of graduates 
th*e new meAtal health/human service workers \)egan to[ s^ek a 
professional identity for th^mSe Iv.es . * The number of graduates , 
has now reache'd 11^000 and is expected to exce,ed 20 , OOQ hy^ 1980. 
The graduates are* employed in nearly every kind of mental health 
setting and ^iji^ a wiPde range 6f/oth^khiiiajtt^|service agencies. The 



graduates have> n&t felt a kin4klp \i\(t^f^^hf the established 

professions; -they acted in 1970- to estefblish their own organi- 
* • " ',.»'• 

, zantion. the , Natianal* Or^ajiization of Human Services, This group 
is still" qui^fe" sm'a.ll , but i t -has- several state chapters, ^nd dt 
provides a nje"chan*i3m for exchanging experi^ences , working' to 
achieve bet ter 'recogni tiou for mental health/human s.erv^e • 
workers in national st?nd*?ds (such as those of federal agencxes 
and>4Phose of the. Joint Commission on- th'e Accreditation gf Ho^pii^ 
tals),-'ahd impyx)ving of- their acceptance by state and local . ^ 

' . 

^ agenej.es and professional groups, n , . * . 

For the past five xjears the -^culty of the mehtal health^ 

human, service ^ pro^t^'ams have, had a forum---the annual facultf^-. 

.conference sponsored by the SREB project--iii which they could 

' " ' - . ^/ ' 

c?Pme together for sijnilar purposes and for fa,1?Ulty development. 

- ' - 

These conferences are now ending, ^nd s o the'^aculty have orgaii- 
ized a national Council of Human Service Educators in. "order to 
''cari:'y on some' these same activit^ies. Much -remains to b^ 
f done in developing some kind of national program approval and 
some-kind »^6f^^€i^ker ciert rf i ca^tion . ' These n^ds are- being* ex- 
plored b;^^these two rather new organizatio'ns , 
. • ( viii • . • . ^. . 



FINANaAL SUPPORT FOR MENTAL -HEALTH /HUMAN SERVICE PROGRAMS 
• The ^arly* efforts , to develop programs at the Associate 

of Arts levjel were supported by grants from the Expei:imental ^ * 
^^-f ^ and Special Trainings Branch of the National^ Ins titute . of Men- 
• tal He'alth; These included the experimental program at Purduei^- . 
*. University six other experimental college programs and^all of . 
' ' ■ the projects of SREB and the Western Interstate |onunission on 
Higher. Education . -In 1970 the Branch ^funded the Center for 
Human Services Rfesearch-at Johns. Hopkins University to do re- 
search of the* mo ve^nent , and Jater established a program of 
' , modes.t financ-i.al support tl^at aided about 60 additional dcrllege 
programs. However, Ji^st colleges have initiated and continued^ 

their menta"t^ heal th/human service programs using regular college 

« 

^ fund^w. Some h&ve -had grants or contracts with other - federal 

\ 

agencies at with mental health agencies in' theit own states 

Atythis time virtually all financial support for mental 

:i:h/human service programs . frpm the National Institute of 

Mental Health is ending. Thus, the programs are all faced with 

the need to make their programs cost effective with- ordinary* 

College resources, or to seek other sources of financing. This 

%is happening'at a t'ime when college budgelj^ are stressed by 

inflation a'nd overall declining enrollments in higher ^educa- . 

tion. A few programs with small enrollments are being phased 

. ; - ^ ' ^ 

o'ut . are Concerned about financing. % 
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THE NEED FOR A GUIDEBOOK f- • 

'^^or the past two years the^-SRE^ project has had a nation- 
wide focus on helping the *Associate*-o£ Arts ment.al health/human 
Service programs with faculty development. In 1973 the advispry 
committee of this project recommended that the project make 
effo'^'ts to prepare a guidebook for the many aspects, of develop- 
ing, administering and teaching mental health/human service 
programs. Such a gu-idebook might be used by co lieges"" that plan 
td develop new mental health/human service programs or by colleg( 
officials or faculty persons of existing programs to improve 
their prograjns. , # 

^ The ^^ojecJt appointed a task force made'upiof several 

i * 

mental health/human service program directors who had been ac- 
tive in the project's faculty conferences. Each of ithese task 
' .1 

force members was asked to- invi fe^ other program directors to be 

) 

members of subcommittees to'^ develop guld-elines for specific 
topics related to planning, administration and instruction in 
the programs; The full task force and the subcommittees met 
several times and prepared detailed outlines or p^pjrs . It then 
became the responsibility of the staff of the SREB project to 
combine these individual papers into a single guidebook. 

The staff of the SREB project is grateful for the work 
these task force and lft)Commiftee members did. and for^the 
•materials they pre.pared. However, this final draft of the 

guidebook is the responsibility of the SREB staff since there 

i ' ' ' 

were many repetitions and gaps in the original papers which \ " 



have^^be^H rework&d.: The staf't' hopes that'these Modifications 
are acceptable to \ach of the ' contributars . 

The chapter headings o£ this guidebook follow the topics 
^f the original subcommittees,. Although there are some over- 
lap?,. "the sequence of ' sub jects is': - - - 

«^ Section 3;^ - Prograjn Planning and Development ^ ^ 

^ 1. Assessing^ Ne^ds * - ^ ^ 

• 2. Setting 'Program Objectives , 

3 Structure and Organiz^ti^ji ' ' 

' 4. Recruiting and Orient in^ 'Faculty 

5. Recruiting arid Selecting Students . ^ ' 

Sectioui II f Teaching *in Mental Health/Human Service Programs 

6, Setting Curriculum Objectives . ^ 
* 7. lus truttional Technology 

8. - Planning Field Experience • 

9. Evaluating Students 

Sectioh IJI - Commulriity Develgprnent 
10. . Dev6 loping 'Jobs 

11. Advisory Committee ' and Community Relations 

* ^ * • ' 

Section IV - Admin is tr at ion 

12. Adi?ij.nis trativp Leadership . f 

13. Funding and Cost Analysi-s 



) 



SECTION I 

Program Planning 
And Development ' ^ 



\ 
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Assessing Needs 



This chapter presents suggestions for community colleges in 
assessing the need before e&tabli3hing or expanding a mental 
health/human service program.. St)iT\e of .these suggestions may. 
be used -in^ re- surveys every few years to determine the need 
for modifications of existing prx>grams. It .ii? a joint responsi 
Jbility 0f the college and the comipunity to collaborate in the 
initial- asaessment of the need for sucK a program ancj to con- 
tinAie to review whether the graduates' of the 'programs ^are 
properly prepared' to make ^tfte con trilfutions expected of them.' 

SOURCES OF PROGRAM PROPOSALS . • 

Program propo^^al-s to establish a mental health/human 5jer- 

- . ' / ^ ' ' ' 

vice program at a^ local community college or a four-year colleg 

.pan originate from many sources, ✓These may be individuals or*^ 

groups. Sometimes the proposals cqjie- from individual faculty 

members ^' individual prdf^ssianals in Id^Cal • agencie^who feel 

that ip^ntafl health'/human 'service workers might help solve local 

•^lanpower, .short a^es or better serve clients. Sometimes ^the 

proposals come'f-fom colleg^e officials who have' heard 'of such 

programs e^lsewhere and feel ttiat their college should offer one 



Or .the proposals may originate with local mental health or 
sociaT se^lce agencies, ment al , health associations, associa-. 
ticffts^ forxretarded citizens on s tate 'heal th. ar social"service 



manpower commissions ^o^^i t^^^s • - . . 

Prigr to a systema,tjc investigation into- the need £,or 

the • trairiinig progVam, the or 4-gj-n^ tors' of the proposal, should 

have 'a -clear . und^'stan^ng of why there is ja* need for this 

ki-nd o^^^)PjDgr'am ^nd how- the-woifjcgr will emter into the'main-^ 

-s-tream oif the/meiitarl iiealt)i/T^uman ,5e-ryice\market The proposal 

QTigifators .sh't)ul4/als'p.'be\abl0 to give- some pre-liminary defini 

tion of the progf-am^5 philpsoph^^ .obp^ctiyes , curricolum,' fu;id- 

in-g,* selecition .Ctit%^JL.fot students and.Jfculty and how' the 

job ftiarket'wiJi be^ .de ve iQped^. These^. may \later'tyej Modified 

after a'.mpre f orm'al- .a,ss€LSSjnent o^f ne#'ds'/i,$ ^omplkf ted , b'ut \a 

. , - - [ » Vv>.*. * . :' * ^' ** ^ * ' * " ' 1 ' ' 

preiiminar/ 'defini ti-oh is ' BeecTed'.f or des^^in^ the survey 

Pfpcedui^> . 

' . " ''^ !. 'v.-* • • ■ 

In s.ome ii^dses tfi'fe. press to -dipVte'rop* new ^ career programs 

^' ' ^ — ' A'' * ' ' ^ 

ij\ mental* hfealtli aijd hi^Tnart ^5ervl<^e^'has ^xceede-d. the conuTiuni ty ' 

need for-the. wofkers so^^hat some. "graduates have had great 

difficulty in,,f inding* jo&s 'if the o-rl^i^^tor of the pr.oposal 

i'S. an operating "agency -which^'feels ,the need for new kinds ^ ; 

of v^orkers^ at this, l^evel and-^has approached, a community college 

-about training, that ' agency ' ?)ioiJld be ^ble^ to identify the kind 

of worker ij, feels is needed. ' ' - ' ^ ^ " • . ' 
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. SURVEY -COMMITTEE • 'r.-''* ' • ' 

. • . . r, • 

' The nfext step is to 'establish a survey coHuni ttee to 

. explore fehe feasibility of a program in the area. -The maih . 

* ^ * * 

goals of the committee -are to collect. data which will demonv 

strate the need for^a program,' define th^^specific chara<:t ej-- ^ 

i^ics of the nee^, and justify how. the college should',meet it/ 

• The survey conunit.tee.will determine where thd study is to be 

done, Vho" will undertake the. study, what facilities or groups 

\ will be interviewed and how the data will be used. The com- 

• • • . »' 

mittee may be " established by the college or by the proposal 

originators_,_biit the coiBmittee should include some 'college 

officials and faculty, some local ag'ency administrators and - 

staff', and some mental health/human s*ervice professionals. It 

may also be well to inciude someone from the state i5ersofin^el 

department' and personnel officers of majoT I'oc^l employers -of 

,the potential graduates of -t/.he program. ' . - } 

The committee should be knov/ledge'^arf^e about the objectives 

of community colleges and about the literature on mental' health/ 

hum^n services current 'practices in order to articulate the . 

various rale options for the. programs and in order to respond 

to questnons from community agencies. • - - - 

Sinee /the movement to prbpare mental health/human service 

'workers in commmvity colleges^is quite new, it. is unTikely that 

. lotal mental. health profess ionalx_or agency administrators are ^ 

^ familiar with all aspects of the ^training and use of thQs:e_^ 

' workers^ This is especially' truq, of the ' generaiis t concept. 



Thus theywill heed some orientation to what mfental health/* 
human servi.ces is all about before -they will be able to respond 
intelligently to the survey qjuestidns. It is advisable to ob-. 
ta{n materials relating to middle level mental heajth/human 
Service Workers and disseminate these materials to local agencies 
and 'interested persons... Videotapes and j/ubli captions produced by 

the/Southern Regional Education Board may be useful. 

. * * • ' ' . ' ' • / 

- Certain state agencies should be* coRtacte-d early for what^ 
^ \ . " . 

-ever data or re commendations'' they may have re.garding the ae^ed 
for the program. These'' i;ncLude the state (^mprehens ive hpalth 

'planning'-agency,, , the state coo<dina'ting bo,ards f^r community 
coli*eges, mental health or human service manpower -commissions , 
the staf^ development office'^of the state m^Tital health agency, 
the state personnel office, and an)^related age^icies such as 
departmen'ts • of human resources, me^al -retardation or alcoHol 
and .drug abuse. Frequent ly .these agencies , already have data 
about manpower needs', or^the>^^^^can *give technical assistance 
to the effort. Or they may have informatian about new service 
programs they plan to implemeiU or new staff development require- 
ments that the training progranN could help to meet. ^ ^ 

TH^ -SURVEY PLAiN - ' v . ' 

' " '-The sbrvey committee first determines the community to 
b'e studied^ TM community, may "b~e defined by the, human .*ser- 
vice system to be served- ^mental health programs, sdci-al ser- 
vice' programs , drug and alcohol programs , mental ret^^rdation , 
•programs or aging- programs . ^^It may Ije defined by the geographic 
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area to be Served--a county, a region, a state. 'Or it may ^ 
be defined by both geographic ^area and human service system. 

, Once the oommunity or systfehi to be studied'has been 
defined, the committer decidJ^on which of a variety of tech- 
niques to use to assess/the need, for a program. These will 
be some combination of: * 



1^ 



Personal interviews ' 
Questionnaires ^ . * * ' r 

Workshops 

Letters of documentation 

-information media (radio, TV, newspapers) 

Personal Interviews ^ 

Documentation of need and support for the program can be 



obwfffWB through personal interviews of local leaders -titi mental 

health/human s'ervice programs and agencies. The^ interviews can 

C>f^err be conducted by the faculty or students of the psychology 

or sociology departments of the college or by volunteers from 

the memtal health association. The interviewers should have 

sStae kind, of training in interviewing and ^hould, be prepared 

with a list of the kinds of data that are needed: This might 

be in the form of a ques tionnaire • or a check list. The inter- 

views would then focu^ on such. iss'^J^ as: ^ 

•What mental health/hum-an serVice workers are^and the- 
feasibility of using them in th6 agency program 

The numbers and kinds of wx)rkers that might realis tiiallly 
be employe^J- - ^ * ' 

The salary schedules and career systems that could beV. 
expected for the workers ' ' "^^D 
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'What role models, special competencies, etc., would 
be required for agericy\workers and hovf they would be 
used programmatically ' • 

What problems, may be seen in actually establishing 
job descriptions, positions, etc., and what steps 
wguld be taken to solve *them ' ' 



ether the agency would be able ta ^evide^fie Id 
^acements for students ' 

Suggestions for support p.f the training program 

(i .e . s tipends , time off for employees who enroll 

as students in the ^program, support^ for ^iela in- 
structors, contracts, etc.) 

Suggestions for any part* of the curriculum 

For many agencies it would be well to gather, this kind . 

of • information at a staff meeting of^ey staff persons of th:e 

. ■ ^ . - 

agencyO ^athet than just from a single person ^ere. This - 

woald give wider input into the survey as well as acquainting 

,,tnore of the' agency's staff with what the training program / 

might do. _ ^ . ^ ' I ^ 

It is well also to interview some consumer group represen 
tati'ves, becausfe-often they are able to identify community 
problems and needs which professionals are not aware of or are 
reluctant to expose. ^^^>>f^is - c'Sse the survey will have i4enti 
fied '^netedk^* that',are not actually *^demands^** f^r^rke^s*. 

This sa\^ issue jnay emerge in interviews \^th a^^ncy 
professionals-^ they .may describe how many -porkers o€ this kind 
they ^*need,** but this is not- the ^ame as c^fhk number- they can 
actually employ. It is'desirable to ident ifyVnme t needs of 
this k'ind^ b^f it is ^important to be suVe there is some plan 
formtrans bating these needs into realistip demand. Otherwise 

/- - 
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the survey runs the jtisk o£ documenting "blue-sky*' figures 

o£ need which can'netver be • realistically met by the agency's ^ * 

budget, ' \ ' ^ 

Personal intervi ews aTlow the opportunity to discuss 
mutual problems and dLarifj any questions the individual may 
liave about the nature|o£ the program. The individual can then 
discuss the proposed training program with colleagues and elicit 
more support and interest. - 

In doing the community survey it is especially desii^able . 
to inte-rview persons who arQ .involved in planning end develop- 
ing^ new or expanding m^htal heal th/hliman. service programs, as 
they are more likely to need new ^kinds, o£ workers. For this 
xeason the survey committee .should make special efforts to 
learn about new programs being formulated -at -na-tional , state \ 
and local levels. For example, if the state is about to und^r- 
^take-^commtjnity level alcohal treatment ' programs of it is 
planning a m^-f^i^-deins ti tutionali zat ion program and expansion 
of community after-care programs , <it is we]^l for the survey 
committee to know this and interview the ,key planners of these 
programs, , , , ^ ^ . 
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Quest ionnaires 

Questionnaires mailed to agfencies and key professionals 
are a frequently used su'rvq^y method. This method has some-^ 
limitations in that it lacks the personal element and provides 
little opportunity for the resp^ondent to ask questions or to 
reflect subtle nuances of his feelings which can be' detected 
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in a personl^' interview. .However, they are useful in reaching 

a rather large -number of ^ smaller agencies that canrtot be reached « 

in personal \intervieys or worjcshops . ' ' • ^ 

Questionnaires are accompanied -by *a cover letter that gives 
the background of the- survey, the reaso-n the survey is being 
conducted and invites the'agency's response. The letter should 
* clearly identify the agency that is. assilming responsibility for 
^-^his part of the survey and should probably be co-signed by 
. somp administrative official of that agency. The letter 
' should also: 

: stress the potential benefits to the agency responding 
to the ques tionnai-re " ' 

Stress .the professional nature df the survey and of the 
proposed training program 

^ffefr to send the results of the survey if requested. ' . 
(Then be sure this is done.) 

Include a stamped and addressed return eivyelope •> 

. . ^ /- * 

The questionnaire should be as brief and, purposefvil as 

possible in or^er to facilitate responses.* Lon^g questionnaires 

' with superfluous questions waste time and drastically reduce 

the response rate. It may well to mimeograph the q^estion- 

naire on both "sides of a colored paper stock. ^ This "flags" it, 

makes^it appear more concise and encourages responsesr. A few 

points about the questionnaire: . Y 

\ Keep the items simple, clear and brief. 

'Group items that are related. The specific items to be 
included are likely .to be the same as those included in • 
the personal interview. ^ , ' ' 

• 8 ... 



Use' "semi'' opeij-end questions which are IjiumeTicaJ/ly- 
^ . scorabl^, but which also dl low* the respondent to 1 ^ . >^ - 
elaboratje i^.he. wishes . pertain items can be corv- 
slructed, entire ly .of close'd-end ques.tions^such as • 
true-fal'se yes-no, or. multi^jle ^clioice,^ These are ' 
easy to tabulate and score^^but t^y. yield Ij-t'tle 
individualized^ informatSfcn; 'Open-emi items (essay , . • 
questions) allow flexibil^f^ "arpsi 'Statements of per- . 
sonal feelings , but are mo:|^>^dif f ictvlt to tabulate 
and interpret. ' * ; 

Have a plln for |^bulating ahd analy^zin^g each item. 

Be sure that each ques tiona|pp|^ identi;fies the agency 
. . and the name and title of 'th^e' resppndent as well as 
the date, especially if there 'is a likelihood of 
surveys every few years. 

Include an item on t he ques tionnaire for .the respon- ✓ 
dent to^checkif he wishes to receive a report of 
the survey (unless it is intended to send s-uch a 
report to all respondents). , * ,* ^ 

Prepare a writ^n ' report of th^e survey and send it 
to all respondents who desired it as well as to any 
, other key leaders. ' , \ 

Workshops • - ' 

Workshops for key agenc/ pe'rsons are a particularly use- ^ 

£ul, survey technic^ue for mental heal th/hu'^aif service programs 

for two reasons: *it provides an opportunity to explain the 

mental health/human service worker concept in depth*and to 

explore it' in group settings so that the responses to "ques tio^ns- 



of need ar6 jnore realis tic/ than^,^jn^"^e the cas^.3^?i4:4t"'l3 ther 
techniq^S'-.^And^ worl^op-s^ s tart peoplej thinking and planftillg* 
more seriolusly for arCtual employment of' the graduates if a \ 
';^rQgram is und^ertaken. 

It is seldom possible to hold busyypeople for more than 
a one-day workshop of this kind,. and even then there is likely 
to be a fair -a'mounit - of coming and going. ""It is better to devote 



a substantial portign o£ thivtime tol small^ group discussions 
'rather than to formal preseHfcat ions or^y . If the persons 
to be inyojved ih'the workshops are from a relatively small 
geographic area-, it may be desirable to split the workshop 
into <:wo separate days at 2 or 3 week intervals. This allows- 
the participants to go back to their colleagues fqt' further 
discussions a^id- t^'re turi^with' a more ass-u^red ,p.eply . The work- 
shop technique is especially useful for some of the major 
agencies tha'^t might employ the grkdu^tes,,^ It also often re- 
*^ Veals jion- verbalized feelings and subtle problelns that wil), 
have to be dealt with in prograin developments 

At some point ^in the workshop there should he a systemafic 
attempt to get firm answers to the^ey questions nee'ded^for 
planning. This might be handled by giving each participant 
4|??^ne .=o£. .the mail quest ionn^ai res to fill out arid return. Or.var 

portion of the workshop agenda might be git^en to asking specifi 
'questions and recording the responses. ' . - . 



* - Letters of Documentation . ^ ^ 

.Letters of documentation are perhaps more useful in • 
justifying and supporting. training program- than dDCument 
ing aild -assess ing^h^ needs for^, a program. These are 'letters 
.from leaders that state their feelings about thte program and 
endorse the conce'pjt. Such lette'r^ may be especially 'helpful 
, coming from prqfe's^ional leaders suj^h as the 'psychiatric 
association and the^'lo^^xhapter of NASW. While these pro- 
fessional organizations if^y ^o t- be in. a** pos ition to^mploy 



\,the graduates, they are^in a position to support training 

^ind employment through eindorsement . * * ^ 

Often, however, personal le.tters from agency . leaders can 

state the 'need and the inteutions of the agency regarding either 
* ^^^^ 



thdir use of the graduates of th'e program or its Hse in staff 
devel'Opment . Perhaps it ^ould be well to request persons who 
grant a personal interview , to also prbvide^a letter of endorse- 
ment! -These letters^ could be 'helpful in justifying the program' 
to xolieg^ officios , funding bodies, etc., eveA though the ^ 
'-need has already - been idei)tified in the personal inter.4tiew. 
* Two groups which should be appro^che^ for letters are 
citizen g^roups .-^ami consumer representatives. It may be critical 
to have evidence of their support for the concept of training 
and us,i?ng middle- level warkers - -especially since some have 

/ sometim'es insisted that they wanted only "first class** services 
from **full** professionals. / ' ' - 

— \^ OtTier agencies that mighty' bd^ solicited for personal letters 

*'.are public schools, juvenile and*adult courts, correcti'ons pro- 
grams, family service agencies, rehabilitation prggrams, com-^ 
muni ty" counci la(7^abor ' unions , and'others that are' not likely 

*, to be prime employers of the graduates, but are' likely to have 

close relationships - to Ifne^ntal health programs and may have 

* 

♦ feelings about the kinds of worke^rs -the agencies employ. 

- \ ■ ^ . 

Public Information ' Media ^ t 

The public^ relation/public information department of the 

cOllege^cah \>q^ he^jpfiul in soliciting the response of^^^e'.^eneral 

"l • .11 • ■ . » 



public and potential students to the idea of a mental health/ 
human service traini/ig program in the community college. The 



department can negotiate wi(bh ^ocal television 



stations and newspapex/to present the program 
at large. Citizens are invited to respond' or 



and^ radio 
to the community 
:o ask questions 



by Way o£^ telephone call5, letters or post-cardS rl|arding their • 
feelings ibout the program. Specifically inviting^ replies from 
potential students who would ^enroll in a program if it were 
established would give an indication ibf' student demand for ^ \ 
the prograiu. » • ^ ,' ^ 

COMPLETING THE SURVEY 

When all of the data have been gathered, the survey com- 

r . 

mittee will tabula te ,^analy ze and make a Report with appropriable 
interpretations and recommendations. The repprt ideally Aj$/^put • 
together so that the main narrative of findings i$ -clear and • 
concise with a s.ectioh of rather specific i^Tcommendat io^is / .*j ; 
regarding, the size , of the program, phi Tospphiesy^ mode^^g.?'^^^^^^^^^ 
general objectives, specific curriculum needs, s<x§'^<nX:^^M^^^^ 
etc. The various letters of support and docum^ntl^Eion^ih^^g^^ , 
follow the^ narrative or they might *e includedim^'"appe|Jdic^''9^'?^' ' 
or .attachments . , ^ ' ^ ^ ' ,r L 

Sufficient copies of the report are sent to key off-i/i-als 



in the .college, the local agencies, the related state o^ices 
and to local $d'pport groups (i.e., citizen advocacy groups, 
professional societies, newspapers, etc.). Copies can also 
be used as at tached^ document ation for any grant requests that 

' 12 !2:i^ \ * 



may be developed* And copies are given to each member of the 
aJ^jj^ory board and key' faculty members if a program, is. to ' 
be undertaken. ; , \ t> 

*-Plans "should be made to repeat the ,survey every few yeafs 
to assess the changing needs for worker^f.- This is especially 
desirable, in times of reorganizations .Ci • > to consolidated 
human service programs) or major program changes which may 



\. » numan ser 
/ 
. have /impl 



.^ave /implications' for 'the kind of training to be off ered jj:)y^ 
• the college. ^ 
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Setting Program Objectives . 

It not sufficient to simply put together a 'collection ^ - 
of plausible s^ounding* courses from the' college catalbg ^ . , 
arid call it a mental health/human service program^, Signifi- 
cant changes are happening in the menta*l health and human 
service delivery syst^rt tfiat will influence the direction 
of AA degree college programs. It is important that pro- 
gram directors a^d college officials be aware of them and . 
have a clear set of appropriate program objectives- 

The significant trend in the mental health ^ystefn to 

'* \ * ' * ' * 

de-emphasize institutions means that fewer and fewer p^eople 

will be employed.^ in targe institutions. Some of the expand- 

ing empl^ment of)portuni t ies in mental health and the humain 

services will be,-in settings sueh^-fl^^f ter-care homes,' . 

sheltered workshops, ^alcohol'and drug , detoxification pro- 

.grams, rehabilitation centers, geriartric f aci li t ies ^ anfe 

criminal justice, and corrections programs.* Industry may 

direct some attention to the human interaction problems as. 

they .relat^to productivity.^ • . , 
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The changing- social^ eq^»<Jnment is'^^other factor-- ^ 
t^e need for workers' who can interact with special groups 
of parsons. This includes* poverty groups, minority^ groups, 
rural persons, old people, yoUng people and alcoholics. 
O^en 4 appears tha^ pei^sohs who. are * iaJigenous, to these 
groups are bette^r ables* to help -than person? who are not 

familiar witlj, their va^lues .and cultures. * 

' ' ' -J^ . * ' ' ' 

'\ ^ 'third ^rend iji society is to look to Workers to deal 

^with'. the ordinary day- to-day ..problems which 'clients present 

'and to use prof essi"bnals as consultants to deal with highly 

specific* and extraordinary problems, .and as agency leaders and 

overal 1 program 'developers . ' 

\ WifK kpowl^dge of th;e$e trends, the * college ' and its mental • 

health/human service program staff are in* a better position to 

define /heir prograi^ objectives. Probably the major program * 

• f objective -will relate , to -the kind of graduates^the program 

' plans to produce,^ but other objectives will' relate to 5uch 

9 

issues as sejlecting students, counseling students, developing*^ 

a job market .for graduates, deve.^oping community and professional 

, unders tanding' of ' graduates , providing comm^ity services to the 

local agencies , evaluating gra'dua-tes and eh^^aging in research. 

^ Thq process of setting ob-jectives is n/otydiTf icul t, but 

the college *and the program' director shoulii see that it is 

done^ in' suff'icient written detail so that/ all involved persons-- 

^t^dents, f acuity ^^^^>^ncies , profess^ionals ' and college officials- 
* ' *^ • I 

can agree on what is to be unde^Jfa^cea by the mental health/human 



service program. .The prpgram director may write the objectives 

bjr he or she may^work with a committee of faculty tegjether with 
ft * * ' 

an advisory committee of community age^ncy persons and faculty ' 
from other parts of -the 'college. 



A statement of program objectives* should include an-eXami- 
natiorv of the philosophies upon which tlie objectives .and goals^ 
are based. It is' often the philosophies* that provide the ctiti- 
cal distinctions between programs'. As ' aiv example., a program 
that believes its mission is'to provide^ college transfer credits 
for preprofess ional students will differ markedly in tone from 
one that believes its nri^sion is to prepare a beginning level 
practitioner- - although many of the courses mi^ht be the same/ 
Such a statement of objectives will probably be several pages 
long, not just a paragraph or tw-q, Tob brief a stateiTiertt leaves' 
too 'much ambiguity for program interpretation and does not pro- 
vi-de an" adequate base for evaluation, ■ 

PRIMARY PROGRAM OBJEClft^ES" FOR STUDENTS AND GIIADUATES 

The primary program objective of mental health/human ser-^ 
vice programs is to prepare a beginning level practitioner in 
the skills, knowledge and attitudes necessary for \^rorkiiig 
effectively 'in"'a variety pf mental ^health andjiuman service 
settings. Regardless of the area of service, the stii'dfent and a 
his or her own unique environment need to,, be considered. This 
coincides with the genefalist concept. The Specific details 
of^any particular service agency's operation would be provided 
to the graduate's through in-serVice trainir^g after they ate 

1 . 
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employed! The core of ' knowl'e dge , sky.ls- and attitudes* Will 
provide the- gerieralis t with sujfficient flexibLlity to meef 
futur'e service" delivery patterns wh ich * are ' not cleajly d'efii 
at present, such as new patteijns of community care for long- 
term^ residents of'stat^ mental hospitals or new patterns of 
.service to chronic alcoholics who traditionally- are handled 
by local courts and jails. ^ * 

While the' objective of preparing a mental health or human- 
service- generalist practitioners has been accepted as tlj^e appro- 
priate ma^r objective of virtually all mental health/human ser- 
vice programs, ^there i^, by no means universal agreement. A' few 
pe^opl'e feel that the objective of these programs should be to . 
provide only college transfer programs; a few others feel that 
the graduates should be only assistants to one of the established 
professions; others feel that the g.raduates should have only-.oife 
or two narrow skills such as psychotherapy, behavior modifica- ' , 
tion .or outreach. It is important- to make these ^objectives ^. 
clear and specific, for the e^atire program will *be designed 
according to -whatever pattern- i§ ag^reed uppn a*t the start. ^ 

t^-<the gene rail s t practitioner concept is def ined ^as the 
primary objective, then* the program will provide further 
definition of the goals and roles for this kind of gradu^ate . 

Goals for Graduates 

-> 

The graduates will wo^rk. dirrectly with clients, families 
and local communities and will injulemeiit the following goals: 
To halp the client with all of his problems 



To^heip .^liehts and • tami lies help ^themselves toward 
maximuflii fun ct ironing ' - • ' * 

To help peVsons discover alternative, ways o.£ resolving 
problems . ^ . ^ 

To help people ay^id probleijs and to be' better able to 
ccfpe.^^ith everyday ^living ^ * 

To deliver interpersonal, social 'and basi cNphys ical • 
suppprt services to clients V 

• To act as g.n intermediary- between* comirtynity resources] 
and clients "and families, ' ' . * 

^ To facilitate appropriate changes in systems within 
the local community to help people funartign more 
Effectively - • ^ 



Roles of Graduates 



orkeV, i^ 



^ The worker, in order to accomplish these, goals, will need 
to employ. a varie.ty of roles in his or hq'^r work with clients 
and communi^ties * The following are some of the roles that have 
been i\dentified in earlier SREH* publications as appropriate for 
the mental health/human service worker. , These are not to be 
considered as se^parate jobs, but Vather as rciles which any worker 
-might 'piay ^^any time, dependi-ng on the^eeds of the speTcific 
situation. * ^ 



Reaches out to detect people with problems., to' help 
them get. to existing services ,^ and to follow up to 
make sur^ ^hey continue toward their maximum rehahili- 
tation . 

IV'orks together with clients in fLghting for c^ianges 
in policies^ rules, regulations and i-aws to provide^ 
/better services. , ^ ^ / 

I , . y 

/ Ass^sse^ .client or community needs and probl'fems whe.ther 
. ' me/ical,|- psychological, social, educational,- etc. This 
i^cliidesi formulating plans and ej^piaining them to all 
(^/tonceirne|d. , . ' , 



Performs a-jrapge of instructional activities designed 
prilnarily to improve the functioning of individuals 
or groups ♦ ' " * - 

Carries out activities* designed to change behavior , 
ranging from coaching and 'counseling to casew6rk, 
psychotherapy and 'bdehavioj^ therapy . 

Helps to get hew resources for clients or local ^ ^ 
communities.^ ^ ' 

Works in cohsifl tatjion with othgr professionals and 
agencies regarding their handling of psycho-social 
problems, needs and programs. 

Korks with Igcaircommuni ty boards, committees, etc .. 
,to assure that community development enhances the 
mental health anaSs^^H^^ se If - actuali zation, or 

St least minimi zestTie^emotional stresses c^n people.- 

/ 

Provides sftpportive care for persons 'who need short- • 
term or ongoing support o£ some kind (financial assis- 
tance, day care, social support,, 24-hour care). 

' performs ^various aspects of data handling, gathering, 
analyzing, ' record-k-eeping , eTc, regarding individual 
' clients -and local programs and needs. • 



C arries out various administrative activities that are 
rimarily agency- oriented rather than client- or com- , • 
tmity-oriented (Keeping time record^ , supervising aides 
^JL volunteers obtaining supplies, attending to a range 
of agency '^housekeeping'* activities). . , . 



prj 



It is not likely that any i'ndj.vi4ual wCrker will be called 
upon: to play all of these roles every day, but the'^tryning 
should prepare workers to anticipate the poss ib i li t]^-*that thqie 
are likjbly roles and toOiave some basic .'competence in them. 

Areas of Competence for Graduates • 
If the major objective of the mental health/human service 
I^rogram, is to prepare a 'genera.list at some b^sic Uve 1 ^of com- ^ 
petence, but not necessarily for a high level of competehce in 
any particular subspecialty, it is retommended that the program 
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defin'e the goals for -graduSates in four major areas of 
comp!fetence: ^ 

1. Knowledge ^about human gi^jowth, noi^^l and ab- ^ - 

normal behavic^, local social systems and - 
. ' theories o'f intervention, 

. 2, Ski lis for intervention with individ/oals , 
families, groups and communities, 

3, Values and Attitudes in regard to th^ use of * - 
one's self in human service work. 

^ 4, Self -awareness of one's own personality, moti- 
vations, philosophies, abi li ties , reaction ' 
, patterns, limitations, etc. 

The program shoi^^have a, firm didactic base.t)f academic 

offerings and a considerable amount of experiential learning 

and field instructiqn. The , graduates should develop real com- 

*- * 

petence in perfprming- -not - jus t "knowing aboift" the skills of 
interverttion , and^^.tjie graduate should 'have a keen awareness of 
hi3 or her own values and personality and how they affect be- 
1ia(rior with clients communities rather than 'simply a know- 

ledge of the values he dr she ''ought*' to have, ^ . / 

Spepiali zat ions in a.Generalist Program \ . i 

Th^e generalis-t requires a certain coi^^of kifowledge, skills^ 
and values, but beyond this there may be a desire on the part of 
certain students or major Iqcal employers to have 'specific areas* 
0% ^compe tence • ^ " • _ * 

Specializations, may be designed in vari ous "Vays , Perhaps 
the three ^*7najor options av^ailable to the college^are: a) by 
technique (1,-6,, aSded specialized courses- in , such techniques 
as counseling, group work or behavior therapy) ; b) by field or 

, - .' " ■ ^ 
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problem area (i.e., mental retardation, alcoholism, -drug abAiS§^, 



aging, thildren corrections)'^ c) -by profession. The college 
nfeeds to consider these options and seek the' adyice of the 
advisory boird in making its choices. In general it appears 
that specialisation by field or problem area, ^ provided' by 
elective courses and selected field experiences, is, more con- 
sistent with the overall- oeneiralist concept and is likely to 
better meet the needs of both graduates and communities than 
in specialization by techniques or professions. 

Specialization by technique, tends to pre dispose • the worker 
to using' a 'single method, of" intervention for all client^itua- 
tions rather than maintaining a more eclectic approach to the 
client^s needs, but there are surely sofne situations where 
specialization by technique is desirable a't the AA' leVel. For 
examjyle, if a major locjl employer is ah- Ins titut ion 'f or the * 
mentally retarded that uses f behavioral approach with its 
residents, then th'e college may want to provide a/ speciaii za^ * 
tion in betiavior modification as well as in mental retardation. 

■> " • 

/ 

Student Recf-ui tment and Selection 

— ^ : — \ ^ ' ' ■ 

The mental heaMPh/human service program's s tatement^of 

> ' * . 

objectives will determine the kinds and numbers oi| 's tudents - 
who will be recruited and selected for the program. These 
^objectives will be based on the assessment of local needs for 
the program. It^ill.be specific abput any special groups*-^to 
be recrJtiitQd (i.e., men, minority group persons, middle life 
persons, psychiatric^- aides "employed in agen^ies> etc.); as well 



as any academic, personal or employment charactaer is t ics that 
are sought. If the local need. is determined to be for certain 
program specialties (i.^,, mental retardation, the aged, cor- 
rections),, the students should hav(* motivation fpr that" kind 
of work, 'The objectives will also set forth any selection 
criteria that will be 'used. - ' , ^ ' v 

Personal Deve lopment of Students . . 

^ ~ i 

Anx)ther objective that is often overlooked in drawing up 
wri tten^irpro;gram objectives is that of providj-n^ mephan i sm s , ^,o 
^^ssufe the student's pe,rsl5nal gr^th.and development as a human 

service worker. Among the needs of students ia thi^' -area are: 

- . ^ - . ^' ^ / 

To facilitate^ the personal growth. and development of / 
each student (e.g., to enable the student to examine ' / 
and evaluate his or her commitment to the field) / 

To provide opportunity for the student to -.realistically . 
understand his%3r her own potential for helpiTig others/ 
" whilervalso recognizing and . accepting his, ownMimi tations 

To provide professioaal ideat i f i cat ion for the stud^'fits 

To meet these \qb jecrtives the program might provide Regular 

individual counseling of all stud^nts^, sensitivity type seminars 

on a regular basis, special events ^prograin% for students such as 

volunteer pr.ograms in state -ins titutions an"^ opportunitjies' to 

p^articipate in professional affairs at Iccal^, s4:ateajid£r€ gional 



levels;^ j , ; ^ * ' /. 



Evaluation of Students 



/enbal health/human/sei 



Another objective of the ^enral health/human/service pra^ 
gram is to evaluajfe^^^^dents and the dyerall program at pericrcjic 
intervals to a*€ure that^>i^is pr©gressiag75vR.l^^^^d and- that' 



apftopriate changes, are ^ made in response to the changing 
circumstances of need, demajfwi^ technology , financing, etc. 

OTHER objective"^ OF THE MENTAL' HEALTH/HUMAN SERVICE PROGRAM 

In a'ddition to the* primary objectives related to the kind^ 
and. numbers of graduates to be produced-; there aire other ob- 
jectives of a mental health/human service ^program that must 
Jj-t described and planned f6r in the program, 'Among these 



are : 



Job Development ' . ^ 

Mental health/human service'^prog-rams TTa^e been developed 
on. the assumption that the- workers are needed and ]pbs will b'e 
available, HpweVer, the 'college programs cannot take this for 
granted, but must take the responsibility for deA^eloping and 
promoting job and career opportunities^ in the ageiicie-s of the 
state and local communities. ; ^ 

The pro^gyams may assist graduates inAheir job search by - 
including, prsljfctice iu job inter.vdewing ,^d m preparing a cu4:- ^ 
riculum vitae- Personnel .oflicer^k^jni ^gencie^s^ b^^invited 

fo the 'classroom to describe Job oppertunit ies and how to apply 

/ i ^ ' u 

The programs can also^survey-^eniploy ing agencies to learn how 

'the griduates are^oing. a^^<i to get.' sijg^es t ions for way^ in 

which the colj^ge program' mi ght be . iirfprote.d . ' • . 

Community Acceptance — Public and Professional 
/^One of the objectives of a -mental health/H^iman service . 
program will be to improve i^community acceptance and understand- 
ing .of the jtPfr^am and of the workers in general- This is 
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be 




necessary to assur? the proper utilization orf^^tRe worker 

to minimize- the , conflicts within 'the professional commiinity 

regarding the role of the workers. ... ^ ^ ^ 

General aocep tance ^ The ^t^rogram f^d the graduates 
can be promoted in the initial devl^opment stages 
through the survey of aeeds'in.the communi ty ^and 
through the appointment .and use of a broadly repre,- ^ 
sentative' advisory committee of agenc^pei'sons , pro- 
'^essionals and advocacy group menjbM^. Such a cqki- * 
j-1:tee- should be actii^ely cul ti va,ted.*and maint-ained 
tff" 3 or 4 meet ings- a' year^o r^lect "changing 
commjanit)^ 'needs and to fe^d back: i3iformat#on about ^ 
the- progress '6f- the prog-raufc^ Programs should be. 
modified in response to ^eir advice, ^ . 

' • ■ * ^ 

Genera^pub lie understanding , 'Another oBjedSifft'e of/ 
the pro'gram is '.to'' develop glfcfejral public understand, 
ing of 'the programs and acceptance of i ts graduate^ . 
this may tje done through radio, television, newspaji/' 
and speeches or presentations* at public^meetings 6i 
mental healXh associations, iocat*^i|4gh s.chools^ ^^-^k - 
Recruiting programs can of/jpn ,be tied td/prb'gr^aiftis'x)? 
pub lie 'educartion ^about th,e program and what th^ graj^ju-^ 

Prof ess ionl^l accdptan-ce ! " A" crit icafl objective is to 
obtain .acceajjfknce and unclers tanding withiA the pro*- 
•fessional community itself.. The concept* of middl-e 
level workers i§ new' to most *Qf the-pTof ess ions , -and 
the^ cgncept of the g^neralist may be threatening to^ ^ 
some.' The problems ©f^ misuia4%standing and conflict 
moiSt be Sealt^with, and the professionals helped to - 
unders tand that the new workers are not taking over • , 
their Wprk, hut are s imply . ex tenci*?ng the ir experti'?p^ - 
;tqf" more cWents ajid families . ' The- profess ionals:||$ie^^4;. 
to unders t^d* how they xan best use *the workers to 3^/ 
accdmpjisl\ this goal. ^ This' invblves^new resp^ons ibi 
lities ^nd role relationships, for th^' professionals . 
Greater professional acceptaiVce will lead to more . 
jobs^ for graduates. The mental health/human service , ^ 
-program can achieve thi? -pr(?fess ional und^xstandiag p^^' 
through.^ works l^ops articles in journals y presenta- 
tions at meetings'of profess ional -asso.ci ati ons 
at professional. s chools \ > 
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^^ Community Services 



An ^h^jec'tiv^ of the program may be to pr9vi4e certain 
community SQrVic^s . S'omp colleges have strong .orientation 




tQ this kind o£^ork;''i£ not, ,it.maj| be desirable to 'establish 
s'uch^el-ation^hips . ^mong the possible community service . 
activities ar|e': . - ; . - ^ " ' ^ ' ^ . > ^ 

^Staff development for local agencies . The mental . 
Vealth/'lluman service, program of the commurllty col- 
^ lege may^find it advantageous to provide in-service // 
Education for local mental' heal th x>r human - service 
agencies. This helps the .local agencies, provides 
* funding fo'r the college afid-;s tre^gtheris credibility 
^ail^art^nd. ' . / % \ . \ - 

Continuing" educ atioi^^ ^ffcin ^tes and other pi'ig - ^ 
fessionaTs ! TRes.e m^t^e sh'ort-term programs 
- " top ic-s^' such as'b'ehavior modification oY* group 

therapy . • , ^ - 

Parti^pdt ion in local mentaji^^he^lt^ and hum'aiv sen- ' 
vrces com^tttees, boards^ tasy' forces . The college/" 
; . prolgram can help in plaj^ing, program development' 

*and ^administratioii. , t|his gives the 'oollege prj^gV^ ' - ^ 
^;visibility , Kfelps de'Velop jobs and^ helps the' com- ^ / 
. njunity . i * ' ' ' ^ ^ 

; V ■ , ; ^ * <r .• V 

' Al^ of^'these require time cdlWitments ,:^rom th,e ^ acuity of 
/^€Ke college, ,^nd thus sRould be d^ined as program objectives' 
so* that evei'yone understands^ tHe . necessity of budge.ting fidnfi^ ^ 
[and time foi* these .activities . ' ' ^ ^ * . 

• ' ' Linkages- to- Higher Education, ^ > * - 1 ^ 

/ ' Ani)ther objective 'is to 'es tabl-i^sh linkage, to the rest of* 
th^ college* and to -the sei^dor^ ins titvitidns and boards of higher 
.education so that the* students ai*4 graduates- deceive appropriate 
Credit and so that they tan transfer tb senior institutions if 



they choose to con.tinue their educat ion . ""^aduates. should be 
able to transfer aLl or most^of their credits' and not have to 
repeat courses in which they' have already achieved competence. 
This will require explanation and documentation of tjie non- 
traditional, learniivg^experierices (i.e., practicum, field train- 
ing) provided in ^the AA program. 

Iji the c.ase X)f' local colleges, it will be necessary to 
develop a pattern of hrfurs ,^ clasfees , courses, etc., which is 
-acceptable to the college for^"^ Associate degree. Some of 
this will require negotiation- with Curriculum committees, deans, 
etc., especially for modules whi)2h s tudents need, but which do 
not require fUiT courses. ' 

7 The mental health/human serVice program should also nego- 
tiate with other acajiemic departments o-f the college to assure 
that stydents ^re ^being^of fe.red the full rang^f^f knowledge and 
skills that i5 required foi^thj/ core of competence. For instance 
S'ome general psychology courses' ^e strongly oriented to animal 
and e^cperimental psychology^ and offer little aWmt human develop- 
ment or abnormal psychology. If the psychology department is 

not willing to ^ach, these conceptsgin general psychology, the 

I \ \ 

mental^^ealth/huinan service program will have to teach them in 
one of - its courses. It is not sufficient to simply require 
students to take courses from other "departments without knowing 
exactly what is t^u-ght in those courses and how they fit into 
the overall curriculum for mental health/human service students. 
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FsMCUlty Deveiopment ' ' ; ^ 

Still another objective of the mental health/human service ^ 
program will be to develop a facility for the program. • This 
will include recruitment an'H selection^ procedures , faculty 
^ orientation and continuing developme^nt as teachers. Most pro- 
grams $trive to have a multi-disciplinary faculty of Experienced , 
practitioners. However, relatively few practitioners are. Jcno^- 
ledgeable about the value system of the community college, about* 
the generaiist con^pt> about curriculum development, aliout 
teaching methodologies or student evaluation. The program ^ - 

should plan to have orientation materia'le and sessions a]|i , 
should plau^ p send ^faculty ^to nationaT ox regional faculty 
developme'nt conferences.^ ' ^ \ '\ 

Provisioiv-should' be made fpr orientation and supervis ion 

* ^ ; ^ — ^ ' ^ 

of field instrucrors froin local agencies . Funds and time • 
should be allocated to.^tJre'p'rogram for these purposes. . : ^ 

• , . .- - - f ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ ^ 

OVERALL PROGRAM W^JC^IVE^'ESS *M^EFFICIENCV 

The' program >will need to ob tain ' thejfenecessary .resources 

• to^ operate_^e program ef feciively ^nd efficiently. . This , , \ 

has at least three elements: » * - ' ' 

Obtalfiifig resources . 'By resources we mean funds, 
faciiities, #«K:ultY, equipment,, etc. The most dif - 
ficull tQ come by is funding. S^ome prx^grams operate 
'entireljipn je^ular college income' sources while 
otJ^efs *ave sought ancT obtained extra funding . 
^ '^broug}! grants , federal ag^^jicie? or contracts • with 

stWe »id focal agencies.^ These onJ:s ide 'funds are p 
usuall/ for specific purposes, but they do expand 
and enhance the program. ^Thg program director and 
staff will be responsible £ol writing and negotiating , 
grants and contracts ancf ove^eeing the^^roper expend- 
1^ itures of t)^ funds . ' ^ ' " . 



This als9 involves negotiating funds fior equip7'':^ 
ment faci lities , part-time faculty, etc. 

Effective operations , This involves e^ablish- 
ing objectives, procedures and schedules; re- 
cruiting staff and students ; ^'providing fields 
experiences ; planning the curriculum and im- 
plementing it; monitoring progress and problems; 
and evaluating the program to assure that it'is 
producing high quality mental health/human ser- 
vice wcflrkers who are- being employed successfully.. 

Efficient operations . Thi^ 'involves attention 
to the costs of* the program. The j^rogram must 
assure that the costs. p?r student, ^er gtaduate, 
per*credit hour, are within reason according to 
college standards. This also involves efficient 
.use of donated - time of field instructors , part- 
time faculty, ^d facilities shared with other 
departments. It requires the p-rogram to identify 
(A)%ts attr ibufab le to communit^^ service work,, de- 
veloping community unders tanding , 's tudent recruit- 
ment and selection, separate from instructional 
cos4:s • , This step requires documentation of ae- '* 
tivities,. time and mqney expenditures, so that* 
appropriate program changes can be made to reduce 
cos ts when necessary , 
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;^3 Stmcj^|^ And Organization 

M ' Thfe.^ent'^;^' h^'alth/human sejjifi-ejfe program is viewed in- this 

!;ion^ a5^1i'"^ving two major levels ^£ organizational relation- 
shl^: the irt^raorgafTizat ional relationships within the college 
and tae inl^rorganizational relationships outside the college. 
The structure and organization at both* levels reflect , « 
\ compromises among numerous alternatives. The intention here 
IS to <;onsi4eif different arrangements . wi th respect to conse- 
quences for employaT^ili ty and development of prD^fessioiial 
recognition for graduates. 

intraorgTInizational " ' • ' ■ ^ ' 

The internal ^.structure of the program may be divided i-nto 
staffing, curriculumrand student components. 
.Staffing ' 

4 * . I . 

S^taffing incliKies -both asimrnis trati ve leadership and 
the faculty *of; the program. - | 

Adminis trat ive leadership . A program adniinis trator 
may be, a director with full- time adminis trativ^ responsibi- * 
lities to the- program, or' a coordinator who carries both , ^' 
^ adm^na*strative and teaching responsibilities elsewhere in 

ERIC . -1 ' \ . r • , 
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the coliesc Administrative functions vary according to the 
college's expectations. When-there is a director, the program . 
benefits irf status and in the amount of time that can be devoted 
to administrative functions ' * 

^ 

Part of the administrative duti^^s may be allocated to an 

J ^ ^ , 

* administrative assistant- or a. field placement coordinator . 

administrative assistant provides supportive functions for .a 
director, or coordii\at or , particularly in the area of public 
information and job development. Adjunct admM.nis tr^tive staff 
can free the ^ director 's time to improve the quali-ty of training-, 
to increase program visibility, and to establish, job prospects 
for thfe graduates. In some programs this position is filled 
by a student of the program as part of his' 'field placement, or 
* by ^a graduate of the program or by a* graduate .student from a 
Tocal university. 

In larger programs, a field placement coordinator assumes 
responsibility for the developjpent and Coordination of field - 
placement arrangements. Field coordinators may also carry^ 
supervisory responsibilities f(^ a. block of students within a 
specific agency'T^^^ss^ 

Faculty . Faculty may have appointments solely for 
teaching positions in the program; they may carry joint Reaching 
- and adminisJ^Tative assignments? they may have joint appointments 
within the progra^m and in another academic ciepartment of the 
college. ' Joint appointments bsfve ^the potential for facilitat- 
ing cottimunication with other departments -and permitting greater 
input of couffe content from related disciplines. ^ 

32 ' ^ 
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The faculty of the mental liealth/human" service program 
are usually practi^tioners from the established professions. 
Recently some menta:l heafth worker graduates have beea added. 
Eaculty^o classroom teaching, student counseling' and often' 
some of the field instruction, so their teaching- obligations 
are often greater than those of oth^r ccllege faculty who' have 
only classroom ass ignm'ents . Often part-time faculty ^re used 
to provide more variety of profeS'Siohs on the faculty. 

Curriculum Issues- 

'The basic reason' for establishing as,sociate degre-e pro- 
.grams in mental health at the two-year level was to prepare 
practitioners for mental health and human service agencies; 
Thus, there are st^oKg reasons for making tkese programs career 
pr^grams^'with a s t rong-^orientation to skili competencies. If 
this kind of a program is well designed and well taught, most 
graduates who later decide to ^continue their education will 
find that most their credits will transfer, although there 
may be some loss of credits. If the only purpose of the pr'o- 
gram is to assure transferability of all credits,./it might be . 
better to^onsider a traditional general studies program. Trans- 
fer 'programs irxclude a high proportion of general college courses 
arid tend to turn out persons with fewer skilly and therefore 
graduates who are le^s employable, although they may be in a 
better pos ition, to continue their education. 

The career/trafis f er issue also rebates to course coding^ 

that is, whether a specific course will be listed as a menta 

« - 
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health/human service course or a psychology, sociology, or 
^other departmental offering: — 4!ipurses titled with mental 
health/human service\names tend tp foster professional 
identity. There' rs usually a greater degree of control over 
what is taiight and how 'it is presented^ particularly with 
respect to skill training/ However; course credit's transfer 
more easily when courses are coded according to tradition- 
ally accepted disciplines, ^ ^ i 

Degree and certi f icate . The degree offered, A,S. or A,A, , 
does not appear to affect employability or transferability, A 
'certificate may be awarded to students who have completed a' 
core curriculum of. skills and knowledge, but who have not com- 
pleted the academic requirements for a degree,* This is parti- 
cularly appropria'te if the program is linked to the straff 
development program of an operating agency. 

Field place!hent. The field placelne^nt is an essential part 
of the student's learning experience. Considerable variation 
exists among programs in 'the total number of placement hours 
requirdd, the number or variety of placements required and the 
point in training at which the student first e>\ters field - 
placement. There is a direct correlation between^the number 
of hours a student spends in placement and the extent of com- 
petency attained. The issues ar,e explored in Chapter, 8.^ 

Time models. The traditional academic institution riAs 



o-n a semester- or trimes ter ^ s chedule witH courses schedulfira ii 
one or more regu.l-ar we^ekly time slots. Many community college 




operate bn. a quartfer system. Within the schedule, it is 
desirable to have flexible offerirfgs of day and evening 
classes in order to accommodate stjA^ents who may. have job ' 

.•and family responsibilities and field placement commitments. 
The traditional academic schedule?" is often not the most 
desirable arrangement for teathil^g mental health/h uman service 
sk:^lls. Learning module^ may be organized around specific 
skills to be mastered. These may be most effectively taught 
in a concentrated weekend worksh^bp, or in- a limited nufnber of 
weeks, or in various other types of time arrangements depend- 
ing- on the specific skills^ being taught. Flexibility, to the 
extent possible wdthin the framework of the ins t itut ion wi 11 

* help maximize learning. * 

Time modfels are influenced b>^ the philos<^fl^es of the - 
program. These philosophic (whether a generalist or a 

^ specialist, whether didactic or experiential, whether a career, 
program or a transfer program) have serioUs consequences for 
chodces of time models. Philosophies should be explicit. 

Student Components ^ 
^ ' Actual size of the^'Student body in .the mental health/ 
human service program seems to be less important than the;, 
faculty/student ratio and availability of suitable field 
placements. A program also needs to consider 'the potential 
job market and the number of other training programs in the 
same geographic area. - , - 
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' Part.; time vs. full- timers tudents . A program restrictea 
to fu^-time students assui;^ a high level o| s tudent'^involve 
ment. helps establish a professional, role definition, allows 
for a more even integration of knowledge and skills, permits 
a greater number of hours in placement, facilitates the use 
of flexible time modules, and assures that the students are 
'all at approximately the same place in learning. For the 
faculty it greatly facilitates management problems; for the 
Student it maximizes learning. ' r' ^ 

The gx«*t "disadvantage is to students who would be ex- 
cluded from the\)rogram because o£ family or job .responsibi- 
lities. And a niimber o£ excellent students fall in^ this 
category. There is a need to work- out alternative 
modules to accommodate both needs. 

Admission criteria . Rigid selection criteria are often 

~ •>■■' ' ^ * . 

/ \ 

considered! incompatible with the community college concept. ^ 
But where^colleges do not have'^selective admissions criteria, 
arop-out rates may run as high as 50 percent. In open admis- 
sions programs other structures may be built into the program 
such as : 

Txamination of prior experience, paid 'q^ volunteer 




satisfactory completion of specific course require-x 
mentsj)rior to. entering field placement,- 

Orientation sessions for prdspective students to 
clarify tasks and goals of the curriculum 

Interviews with individual students prior to 
registration , 

Clearly specified criteria for continuing _ in the - 
curriculum *^ 




Selective admissions procedT^i;;es , on W>9^-^ther hajj^ 
Vaise .thorny questions of evaluatiok of potdn.;^iai:^^ 
' candidates. »Interviews; recommendations and/ tesli^ftg /p'rocedures, 
to measure empathy maturity and ability to do the Work all 
have limitations, although they give some ,addi tionral;, data upon 
which to. evaluate. " , 

Involvement of students and graduates. Involvein^t of 
istudents in the program is ijfiportant. to assure that tl^e pro- 
gram is meeting their needs. This can be^jicj&lfiplished through 
s tudent* represent ation on the advisory committee and through 
student participation in other decision-making structures with- 
in the college. Students should be represented at department 
meetings. Some programs have "retreats'* for both students and 
faculty to better assess student needs and to invite student 
participation in planning the program. 

PLACEMENT OF THE PROGRAM WITHIN THE INSTITUTION 

Mental health/human service programs are located in a 
variety of places within caj|tmunity colleges, or in colleges 
and universities. 

^^^^^o^rams housed in community colleges may be more 
responsive to changing community needs because of the'^^ar- 
ticular mandates ^of the college. Two-yearr programs within 
a 4-year college -or university may be overwhelmek by the 
seijior programs. The advantages of locating a program within 
a 4-year college or university are greater ffesources (staff, 
'XibraVy, faculty in Specialized related area§)„^*a ptirssible 
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reduction in loss o£ transfer crediti an'cT potentially greater 
status and professional acceptance 'of the program and its ■ 
graduate^ ' . , 

^ Divil^oh of -Allied Health Programs < .' 

On?possi.ble advantage is an increase in funds available 
■for health programs 5\ Also there are often more scholarships 
• and monies available for 'students within the health programs. 

Sometimes there are special fob opportunities as a result of 
' this association. A possible drawback is the tendency for the 
program to be dominated by the bio-ffledical model which may be 
imposed by administration. ^ |. ' n . ^ 

Division of Soci al Sciences ' ' „ . 
Clie- students are likely to be exposed to faculty members 
of various professions produc-ing more of a multi - discipl inary 
program. Also there appears to be a greater likelihood that 
cojirses will transfer to four-year colleges and universities 
wliiOi view the sox:ial sciences a$ moj^^cademically oriented 
in this environment. 

Division of Occupational Programs 
' • \ * 

The program is likely to-be more skill-oriented and to 
have more formalized arrangements with agencies, for train-' 
ing. arnd job placement. There may also be less creativity 
and personal' growth opportunities within the* program. . _ 
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Directly "under the Dean^ of the College 

An obvious advantage^ is a reduction in bur^?bcracy s^nd 

< ' ' a direct access to administration. Such an.' arrangementv^may 

f - ♦ i - • ' 

^ ' facilitate development of a generalist approach. .However, 'iii 
"shoestring budgeting" departments^ there is a ris-k^of isola- 
tion from .the rest of the college. ' ^ 

Within Another Department * \ 
The prientation- to a particular discipline ?\)sychology , 
sociology, counseling) 'wi^uld tend to influence the focus of* ' 
the program. In addition, the budget allotment for the men- 
t*al health/human service pjogram may be, sm^aller 'because it' 
must be shared with the budget of the parent departme'ht. 

Regardless 'of where the program is located within the 
' , , j:ollege, it is important to establish -and maintain communi- 
y cations' with other departments and supporL^Se^^i ces^ in order* • ' * 

'to share information and resource^. For example, report, writing 
taught by the English department may be cprrelated with rele-. 
vant skills in th^e ;human services department. Audiovisual- . *\ 
^. , \ resource^' and gues t "lecturers may be shared wi'th social science 
or occupational programs, particularly where a single dep^art- 
ment' budget^ limits purchase of aiidiovisual materials. Communi- ' 
cation on stoident progress in -outher courses facilitate? fndivi- 
dualized planning. ' * ^ ' . • ^ . 

CpmmuniCXt ions between the mental heal th/humin service 
pro-am and ^he rest oi^ - the' college may'be improved ' through 

■ •■••.«« ■ \ , /■ -it • 
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^ ^ / ^ ^ \' 

represisntation^ of pther departments on the m^irtal health/ 

human service adyisory commit^tee^ through attendance of ^ ^ ^ - 

niental health/human' service staff at meetings of other de- . 

Apartments', and through shared written' edthmunications * 

•INTERORGANIZATION ISSUE"^ ■ - ; 

.■^The intterface of the College and the community ha^" for-* 
maX and 'Ip^^pial Idnkages. Advisory committees cpnstitute 
on^ form^al^^mk. Another is to £ield placement agencies. 

-"B'oth ' af ♦these linkages are'' dis cussed ^Isewhere in this pub-* 

•'^ /' " " ^ ^ ^ 

i, lication- , ^ y ^ « , • 

The oort'ege sh^tl^d be concerned about, some form of recog; 

^nrtion.for field, supervisors . Some- alternatives ^r accompl 

ing this- would' be: • fa9ult^, appointment, either honorary or 

with^ac^demic rank; salary arrangements; certificates of 

, . 1 'recognition* of service;, listing.. in the college catalog. ^To 




^urtlTei* increase the formal between agencies and pro- 

^grams, faculty ma/ provide consultant services lio'Tgencies or * ^ 
'-'the program and college ^ay^ provide educational services to 
"the .agency, in the fdrm of 'wT)rkshops ; seminars and in-service,. ^ ^• 



-courses . * * , • 



The mental heal thffvQman service-program^may develop' 
^ther educa't^ion^al linkages within the broader community* 



These may include providing continuing education for hurjj^n 
service graduates, providing continuing ^'^uc&t ion courses 
a/^sd|^nars- for ather human services> persontj^jjfe 
, . in-^staf^^evelopme'nt programs to human s^ervi-Je ^agencies, of the 
''^^4^^\3ommunity . J ( ' i ' ' 

V - ' 



* Relationships at State, Regional and^Nat^ional H^evels 
Th^e ' interorgaftizat lonal network*- be^n^^j^^j^ community exists 

at state levels, at r^egiotxal . leVels and at 'the national l^evel/ 

^ ' • . . ' S - ' ' ' ' 

t \ State ,,» Withyn a state^there is need for planning ftie \« 

pumbef and distribution of training -programs • Th^ '«j ob market;^ 

is highly dependent on-'city, county, and state merit systems* ^ 



Program directors from several schools within a state c^n^work 
together to 4st«tfl,ish conflfcts with merit systems to esjtahlish 



proper job 'descrij^tic^ns and classifications. . ^ 

Statewide coordination of program act iv^ ties . such as 
job de>^lopmen,t , field placements and exchange or restjurce^ 
may be done^ through informal organization of program dix^ctors 
fromthe various colleges^ . In some states this coordination* 
has been initiated by an agency of state government. This has** 

the advantage, of having a direct line 'of ^ommuni cation with 

]' ^ ' ^ ^ ' - ^ 

state government. However, coordination .which* is initiated 



by the colleges has the advantage of freedoin^i^ action in vJofk*^ 



ing with all agencies ^o£ ,the state. ' - v 

' . / ' ' 

State governjTients -affect program structure by influencing 

job opportunities. -Even though local agencies may be ready to 

hi te ^graduates*, thedr job slots are ofte^n funded by the 'state. 

State government influence on the program may als© be. felt in 

the area' ^ licensure requirements. It i ^^imp ort ant therefore 

t(J^es tabiish liaison with ^.fafe hyman service agencies and pro- 

f ess ional • organi zat ions . ' ^ . 

i . - 
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Regional , At the regional level graduates move from state 
to ^Ltate. Reciprocity among the states calls for similar cu'r- 
ricula' to facilitate ^u-s. movement . These similarities are 
be^' achieved through a re^onal organizat-i^on of £aculty and 
prograjn directors to provide for Bhiring resources and solving 
probl^ems. In addition there is an increase in professional 



status and visibili-ty a^ a result of being a part of-a regional 

' 4 - 

ture. JL § 

A' ^ - 

Nation^ . At the n^Bn^l level , ^articulation is needed 



4 

Structure. JL § 

with a variety of federal agencies, since, the federal govern-" 
ment establishes job specifications for various agencies and 
programs. Currently federal job specifications apply primarily 
to the Veterans Administration and the mi li tary" services , but , 
federal s tandards. of tea apply to othW programs (i.e., health 
m^ntenance organizations, drug and alcohol programs, develop- 
mental dJfsabilities. progrSns , etc.) which are funded with 
federal funds. 

It is also desirable tp establish a link wi th* national 
professi6nal associations in order to j^vide professional 
visibility for mental health/human service graduate?. One 
exampl? was the Vail Conference of the American Psychological 
Association which included a task force related to undergraduate 
education at the^ BA and AA leVel. This conference. began to 
place the^2-year graduates in the prof ess ion * s , eye . 
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Recruiting And ^ 




Before recruiting any faculty th^^^ollege must have some 
definition of the kind o£ prqg.ram that", is to be established-- 
its objectives, its s^ize, its relationship to local agencies,/, 
etc. It is' e'ssential that potential faculty be committed to 
the idea of preparing a praotitioner with marketable skills 
and to the .concept of a generalist worker. .This implies that 
more than one professional , discipline should be represe'nted 
if poss ib le . . ^ 

This objective further implies' that the faculty persons 
for the mental health/human service program courses should be 
experienced practitioners who have, had actual experience^ in 
the kinds of settin^s^for which the students *of the program 
are beiAg preparexi. * 

The ^ize of the student body will influence the* number 
of faculty persons to be employed., the faculty/student 
ratio varies considerably, but a ratio of less than 1:10 is 
irfde'fensib le in cost ^feEectiveness , and a ratio of over 1:20* 
prO'ViSes too little attention to individual student needs to 
assure a qi^ality ptfagram for all students. 
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Irfany case, a mental health/humaa' service program must 
,have a core of full-time f aculty--inqluding^a full-time director. 
It is difficult to conceive of e.situaW'on in'which an adequa*te 
program ^could, be run with only- a paj(t-^time faculty person assigned 
^to the pVei^ram. There are simply,^oo many responsibilities in ^ 
recruiting' and selecting students, student counseling, develop- 
•ing cu-rriculum, establishing and monitoring community relations, 
and in developing and supervising field experiences for this 
to'be a pa/t-time comnii tme^nt^ * » ' 

fThe extent of faculty responsibilities will ai!^o influence 
the number needed. Among th^issue^Hiere are:^ 
What is the normal teaching load for the 

ins titution? ^ ' . • • ^ 

Will the mental FeTi^h faculty of the college 

supervise ^the fiel,d instruction or will this^ 

be done by agency sta^f sup^ervisors^? ■ ^ ^ 

Will the mental iiealth faculty teach courses- — 
other than mental health/human service courses? 

'Will the faculty be expected to do other com-' 
munity service woric (i.e., help* in local agency 
staff development programs} as part of tlfeir 
duties?' . V * • . * ' 

Will part-time fa^cult'y be used to increase the 
praeti ce or le nidation? 

Administrative constraints such -as union contract . • 
requirements or C(:)lle^e poli,cy'may influence the nitmber 
of faculty" nfeded, ^ 0 * 

Available fundia/^ wili also influence the number of 
paid faculty. ' Sp'ecial grants will enable "the progVam to 
enrich its faculty beyond what can- be expected - from the 
coWege's regular res'ources. ^ 



.L-TIME VS. PART-T^^ffiJ|5ui^ 

.Certainly a minimum j^^umber of faculty (at least the 
pro^gram director) "shoul^ be full tilhe. It is dfe,sirable that 
most of 'tlje mental h6al th/^human service :^culty be fuil time.^ 
However, in all programs , "especially in very small programs, 
there are certain advantages to using part- time , faculty ^s 
well as full-time ^faculty;. / , * 



There can be a ^ider range of professional ^ 
disciplines involve-d in the prograj»-r- 

More variety of viewpoints and ex|^^,^g:es 

can ba byilt into the program'. ' , 

Part-time faculty can teach specialty courses 
and develop new content areas. * ^ . 

• ; ' 

* ■* - . 

PtfTt-time' persons can be evaluated for whether 

they have/ potential to be recru'lted to full-time 

^teachingl 

^art-time faculty in the mental health/humafi 
service program may also spend part time in. • . / 

other college programs- (ite., nursing, correc- 
tions) an3 thus bring^ programs closer together.' 

Part-time faulty wli^i are also "Agency practi t iojiers* 
bring current perspectives on practice issues and , 
active practitioner models to the' cla'ssroom^ 

j^art-time faculty shou^ld be as* p "ommi tted to the g^neral- 
ist practitioner concept as are f ul ]|- time' faculty . They 
also be fully* committed to their teaching ^nd student advise- 
ment respi^Tts ibi li ties v 

^ y' It may h^'^^p^i^sib le to recruit professionals (psychia- 
trists, agency^acNjinistrators) at fib extra cost ^s Cccasiojial 
resoiwce persons in the^^ program. These persons enric^th^ - 
pro^gram an^learn sometJjing^ about the college ^nd the mental 



i^learn sometJjing^ about 
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health/human sefvice program by aervihg as special con-' _ 
sultant/'fe^Hui^ / ^ • 

WHAT "DISCIPLINES TO RECJ^UIT? . ' 

^ ' -The professions represented on the faculties of mental 
•health/human service ^programs ^ihctude social work, psychology, 

counseling and 'guidan^, nursing and mental health technology. 
/There :are 'also a few psychia trijs ts clergymen and special^ j ^ 

education teachers, but 'these are*%lmost always pari:- time 

f^^Ky: There is no T^Hlon to favor one profession over 

Another, /^mong' the issues, are: 

* Faculty should be experienced practitioners' in one 
of the helping professions. 

* * 

* ^ --^ Faculty, s^oul'd have an -understanding aryd' commitment 

• ? to the generalist concept. Somet imes ,»f acuity perspjis 

' need help to get over their narjrow professional orien- 
tations and to work -together as a mental health 'faculty. 

Faculty should have an interest and competence in t!^h- 
ing; curriGulum development?, etc.* 




Faculty should be people who are comfortable wjth new 
ideas*, concepts/, , changing trends in the field,- etc, 
and strongly inclined to keep up with new ideas or 
innovations in practice ^nd teaching methods. ^ 

Graduates *from, the cental he^lth/j:ium'an service program 
should be considered for^f^culty positions in order to 
b,etter establish' the '*new worker** approach anti role ^ % • 
model rather than' the standard disciplinary approach 
of other professions. 

Faculty should hrave ^ congeniaj attitude toward the 
uniqueness cJf students of comm^ity colleges. 

The notion of ^a multi-disciplinary faculty is an* attractive 
one, but it is * essential 'to be sure that the faculty is working - 
together toward the, same philosophies and goals rather than 
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^ach 'faculty person "dofng h is ' o wn thing" at the expense o£ 

the fJirogram. ' _ '. , 

K ' > - , ^ 

•ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 4 ^ ^ 

The meiffal health/human service program needs sound ^ 
administrative direction for the ^many aspects of program 
development and management that are required, Thiese include 
setting program phi losophies and objectives, developing cur- 
riculum, setting policies for student recruitment and ^election, 
developing policies for faculty recruitment and orientation, 
developing fi^d placements, working^with agejicie^' to ^^^elop * 
apjiropriat^ program inputs and program evaluation. These are 
discussed furtherlin Chapter J2. The director ^ should be a. 
person with demonstrated organi-zatibnal and adminl!$ trati ve <^ 
ability; he must be able to work not only with the. administra- 
tion of the Gipllege and with the faculty, -but al^o with^the 
staffs of local al^d state agencies, prof essional, groups ,' 
advisory committees'*, etc, ' ^ 

SOURCES OF RECRUITMENT , • , : "' . ■ ' - 

There* are many sources or reqrui tmen t or faculty per- 
sons, * Perhaps local sources are«the most promisiiag. s ince 
they are-vpersons who know the immediate culture end- poll tica.l 
sitiiation.^ Recruitment 'from local sources also provides an . 
opportunity to let the local agencies and organizations Hnow 
about the college and its programs. Some of them are: 

^ ' Local mental heSilth and social service agencies \ < 

iNearby pro.f essional schoels (social-work, psychology, 
; nursing, counseling, eto,7 . • 
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Local and national professional organizations sucfi' 
as the Natioaal Association of Social Workers, 
American PsycKolo*gical Association, Council on—* 
Social Wprl^ Educa^ipn 

. ^ocal j<©b banks (i.e., mental -health associations) 

^ Local minority group organizations 

Part-time instructors who have, done wel I'^'^^'^^^^-w^ 

.Other faculty members in other departments pf 
the College ' ^ ^ 

Alumni of the program 

Any other personal contacts - - ' ' 

' ^ ' ' 

Professionals should -not b^ hired primarily for public 

relations purposes tl^ey shouid be top-notch teachers. It is 

desirable to make the appointments attractive both in faculty 

status and'in salaries. 

SELECTION PROCEDURES 

"The actual selection process, should be as objective as 
^ possible so that everyone knows what to expect. It is also 
important tha^^ftten records be ^|^t in case 'there a^e 
challenges to the decisions. Amon^r^ issues to consider 



are : 
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A faculty parsorrnel - commi ttee . Su«h a committee 
will be -made up* of representative^ of the faculty, 
if not; all of the faculty. They will establish 
the procedures for* selection of candidates and 
will recommend other faculty-personneT policies 
within the -limits of overall college policy. 

External cons traints . 'There are many constraints 
that a persqnnel commi ttee must cons ider': 

Af f irmative' action^rograms . There are 
uncertainties here but attention must 
* be given to minorities, women, the handi- 
capMid, etc. ' 
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Re^litiesUf financing (bibdgets, available 
/grants , e tc, ) • / ^ ' > ' ' \ 

Social interest groups ia the community- 
'that the prograk must serve (mentally re- 
tarded, drug ab^e'rs, Jthe deaf, etc) 

External^^^ccredit^'tion, requirements 'that 
place res tflct ions the kinds of faculty ^ ^ 

th^t^must be "employed in order to maintain 
, program accreditation . ^ 

Examination of credentials . 

^Academic background and w(^k e;xperience 

^ ' ■» 

'References.** (call where p^ossible, Jbut' also . 
have letters in* file)- - . " 

Writings -and rese^arch " ^ * * 

Personal interviews are essential.. These' provide 
an oppojrtunity for the faculty to evaluate the candi- 
dates and for tijj^ ^^candidates 'to learn about the pro- 
• * gram and job expectations. The candidate • shoul d be, 
given a complete iinders tanding about the position. 
It is well to be wary of the person who is^looking 
for just any job, hKi^ who is not Really committed t*o 
teaching mental healtji/human service courses. 

Evaluation of personal .qualities . It is' important to 
evaluate the candidate's life experiences , ^ his or her 
attitudes toward students, ability to worx with, other 
/^acuity members,, his or her leadership activities in 
the past, creativity, and the potential role h^ or she 
will provide f or '3 tudents . # 

ORIENTATION OF FACULTY ' ' 

Most community colleges have little fo-rmal orientation 

for new faculty, membe^rs beyond faculty handbboks and perhaps 

a few brifef general sessions. Faculty orientation an^ develop 

merit become a particularly significant need in the case of 

mental 4*iealth/human service members since faculty are usually 

persons cbmiag to the college from the field of practice with 

ito part icular ^ski lis in curriculum development or teaching and 



wllh no orientalLion^ to the value systems of the coimnunity 

college. 'Some of the points to aid in this process are: ^ . 

Early hiring . This provides time for the 
• ' faculty member to review program docujnejits , 
^ ^ participate in faculty conferences (especially 
in curriculum development conferences), revie\^ 
literature about mental health/human service 
practices, view the SREB videotapes , etc. 
^> 

' Par t j^^ipation in regional or national faculty v 
development conferences. These confgrencasIIgi'Ve 
new faculty members an early orientation to the 
entire mental healthAhiaman service movement and 
to teaching and eva]Xiation me^thodologies . 

Assi,starice from established faculty . 'The new 
faculty member should be light-loaded and given 
joint curriculum development and teaching responsi- 
bility^ with an establish^jl faculty member if at all 
^ possible. The ^new faculty person should also be 
given adequate t ime to prepare coup's es and teach- 
ing materials . 

Areas of orientation need > Among the ai'eas of 
needed orientation for new faculty members are: 

The values, policies and procedures of the 
college 

The phil-osophies , responsibilities and pro- 
. cedures of the mental health/human service 
department and its curriculum ^ ^ . / 

A variety of teaching methodo logies - -es/*tecial ly 
for experiential learning v \ 

Te chniques for evaluating ^ s tudents 

' ^ Respons^bi litii^ for parti cipatidn irv* community 
>^ 'and professional affairs 

Responsibilities for continuing professional 
development (i.e.', advanced^ degrees or profes- 
sional certification) ^ 

Many of these items could be covered in a mental health/ 

human .ser\fice handbook that all new faculty persons would be 

exp^j^^ed ta read. A handbook might be especially h^p^ful for 
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orientation, of 'Tiart- time faculty and field ins tructors , ' mos t 
^l^-of whom .are unlik.ely to be able to attend ove'ralh faculty 
drienjt^rion sessions because of other job commitments,"' 



EVALUATION- OF FACULTY , * ' 

. The mental health/human service program should establish 
faculty evaluation procedures ' %hat are^defined and applied 
regul^arly. There are -several pdssible approacKes' tHat might 
' be used for faculty evaluation: ' ^ 

By supervisors" in the department 

By colleajlpifc-fellow faculty . • 

By students 

By the c^^lege of administration 
Criteria ^ / 

Effectiveness of teaching should be most important 

Faculty participation and leadership ^ 

Pub li'cat ions "and research • • " 

Community service . ^ , • • 

^ility to collaborate with peers 

Commitment to' w^rk ^ ^ 

I - 

In scrme programs, the department director and teacher * 
hold monthly evaluation sessions. Carefyl documentation of 
performance on a monthly basis is'critical: 
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Recruiting And 
Selecting Students ' 



One of the significant basics • of^ the men4:al heal th/human ser- ^' - 
A^ice- program is -th^ recrtil tment arid s^Jjection of stEfdents, 
In the original assessment af the need for the establishment 
of a mental health/human service program there should have 
.been information about the kinds of workers the community 
rieed^ arid potentia^l sources of students who /night fulfill the 
needs. This would . include . recent high schroor\.graduates , 
Imifiority persons, middle life persoris, the economically 
handip&pped, underemployed and. unemployed persons, recently 
discharged servicemen, attendants and aides already employed 
in local mental health or hum^n service^ agencies and volun- 
4:eersjf. - " . * - ' * ' 

The ov-er^ll program objectives should specify how many- ^ 
students are to be enrolled ^and whigh group^^ of po^tential 
stud(ints are tt> be especially regruited Ci«e., men, minority 
group ^ersaris,* already employed aides"^ or attendants) to meet 
the iieeds of the cammunity. ... - ^ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NEEDS FOR RECi^OnMENT . • - 

'The college should provide for a recruitment nfechanis'm . 
< ■ - *' • - • . 

in the program and provide time 'and- staff to' do the. job. An!»ng 

the , Specif ic i>eieds in the recruitment process are: ^ ^ . 

Qualified faculty persons with personal wattath^ 
knowledge about the program and enthusiasm for ^ 
it, and secretarial h^lp to ^assist with corres- 
pondence and telephoning * ^ 

ft 

A-budget for recruiting purposes- ; travel , printiii(^, 
of -brochures.TK postage ^ ' 

Time to devote' tq,«p.lannedp> recrui traent ' ^ 

Literature about careers and job' opportunities ■ 
- appropriate' to the, specific populations ^o be * \ 

recruited 

The college may have a recruiting o^fi-ce that can .be of 
real assistances^ but there" are some recruiting activities that 
can be better done by the staff of the mental health/human ser 
Vice' program i^tself . These activities would be making presen- 
tations about the program and working with loca^ mentar health 
agencies to negotiate arrangements for aidei o^ attendants of 
these ag^Ticies to become students irt the program. This kind 
of linkage'can provide a most useful recruiting 4evice f or^the 
college and. also assist the agency* in its staff development. . 



RECRUITMENT P^ROCEDURES - 



The first step, is to set. up ^ student recruitment .process 
in conjuncticm with both the Office of Student Affairs and'the 
advisojy committee. This will help draw the , kinds of stud&nts 
that are 'needed and providfe program stability.' At the same 
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. tiirte a '*'key recruiter'' should be Select^cf—a^^rsoia who has ' 
•a warm personality and*who-*can provide, an approp^-iate "rble 
*odel of mental -nealth worker^. Other^^-on the recruiting 
team might be faculty ^embers^ counselors, enrolled s tudeii-t®^^^- 
^ an^ gTaduates of the ptogram. '•^ . * Jifc* * * 

0 An^^rly step^^is "identifying the potential' soUrce^3^^. 
sjtudents a'ftij^llk tablishing 'relationships \^*h k^y persofvs* 
there. These sources* m'ight include: ^ * t 



Local .high schools ' , ' / ' 

Local mental health agencies 

Centers-^ for veterans, or armed services personnel ^ 

NeigKborhood youth gr.oups 

Churches * " ▼ * . ' - * 

' ' ^ ^ . ^ . ' \ 

Employment , services ^ ^ ^ 



Women' s • cen'ter^ ^ 




Vocational reha*bilitation agencies ^^jf^^ 
Civil rights. gro^s 
AFDC and^ WIN ofticQS^ 



0 



- These conta(?ts are best made in person. However^when 
*4 personal coatagts are ROt' passible , official, letters and bi^^ # 

chures or- literature should be sent> ie tti;ig the agencies know 
A. of the progr^ and in^ting inquiries. These m§y need to b^ 
* repeated eyery ye^r^.or so because of personnel turnover* Also, 
r llorrespondence of ,th*is kind ^tends to be remoVed from the files 
after several months . 




An '*^rlcCive,^ attention-getting brochiui^that is truly 
' ^ «, ^ , ^ , , ^ ^ ' 

y descriptive of 4:he. program' is almo.st a ^nec^sity to recruit- 

' * *■ 

ment "efforrts.J Ifshould lisj: the program^ phi los ophy , (|jrrent 

^cillr^^ulum, admission requiremelits and*'*opportu*nities for 

% ^ financial aid. It will also* be w^lljlfto^'^ information 

'about Job oppcfrtunities , salajries and career patterns; and- 

something 'about the roles'and functions. that graduates carry 

\\' ^ out. And it should give ii^formation about credi;t transfer- 

f ' ability. ^Much of this information should also appear in the 

college catalog. ' ' ' - • \ 

^^^^^ - The brochure can be included with' of f icial recruitment 

. ^ letters to agencies and sent to individuals .who inquire abou^ 

— the program. They ,can also be ,sent to local news media and\ 

taken along for distribution on ^^career days'^ atXocal high 

•^.schools, county .fairs, shopping centers, etc. The brochure 

serv,es 'other purposes besides recruitment; it can be ysed to 

infbrm potential field supervisors, professional societies 

. ^ a^d potential employers about the mental health/human service 

• pro-am of ^the .cbllege so that they ha^ a better^jj^erstand- 

^ ing of what %o expect of the; students ^TO graduates. #^ 

^ • Involvement'^of faculty in community affairs is- an.*npor- 

' • * Vx^ant approach to recruitment of students. This includes ac- 

- ^ tivities ,such as: ^ • 

' Setting up display booths about the program^ at 
county fairs and shopping centers * ' - , 

Participation in ^*cafeer^ days** at high schools 
and colleges ^ * / 
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Faculty narticipation'ory agency boards 
forces ,^tc. - 



, tasK 




Fa^tri-t-y jrrd student volunteer pa/ticipation in 
comipunity pro'j^cts and services^ 

Involvement of the community in- college program activities 

is helpful in recruitment. This might include: ^ — 

Using community persons as part-time clinical 
oj classroom instructors' 

' Using community persibns as members of the advisory 
^ board . 

Having tji^i^community coflie in fqr^a departmental 

''open h(fus^" . ' ^ * / ' 

Sending pronouncements of graduations to community 
leaders, including shgps^that are patronized by* 
students ' , - ' 



Use of mass communication media is helpful ifi recruit- 

ment . This might include: , ' - 

Informing me'^dia people about significant program 
e^^ents. (i .e'. , employment ;of new- faculty, s^ci^l * - ' 
workshorLS or seminars, graduations, new course^, 
spe.ciaypro j ects> and human interest stpries about ' 
s^tudehts or faculty) ' • 

Arranging for faculty andyftudents to appear on 
Ipcal televisicfn and radio talk shows and to ' \ 
serve on ^speaker ' s 'bureaus . • ^ '\ 

^ Developing ^courses or documentaries regarding mental 
health/ltuman service for 1-ocal television or news- 
papers' ' ^ ' ^ 

Using public ' service announcements on radio arjd- 
television- (These ard free to * non-prof i'^^organi za- 
tions.) " ^ K ^ ' ':■ ^ 




irf * Recruiting from among students- enrol led in other depart 
ments- of the school may -be a. help to, the mental health/human 
service prograifi, but tlfey- should, not be proselyted. This 
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may^'be fatilitatted by: ^ - 

/* Pjpviding certain mental health courses as ^ 
^*#e'l:ectives in other mograms ^ ^ 

'.'Allowing other students 'to attend mental*/ 

- *'"health/human service classes (TheyTwould' 

liot be' consideTed . f6r ,;£ield placement jah- 

- "^^ les^8 'they were efirblled in the program.) ^ 

J° Having mental health facalty teach .some '^^ 
general human service courses for other 
• students -(i.e., /The Fanjily, Child Develop- 
ment.) ^ JSLft ^ ^ 

Following up on ^11 inquiries aboin, the program is 
important in recruitment. Thi^ ' vrill^ ^involve : 

; / ^ ; / ' • . 

Responding -jErromptly to ^all •Ijetter:^ and 
telephone c^ffii^ inquiring about the 
program 

^ Sejf ing ' out' brochur<J| -and a biographic^ 
. ^ ^data questionnaire;*^^ propjpt schj&dulirig^ ^ . ' , 

. ' ' of "g^Dpoihtments for ifiter.views of ^serious - ^ * : 

^ ^applicants (A^Bpneral orientation program - ; 

• \ « may be set up'^or groups of applicants.) . ^ , %^ 

. ^ l^f^ol lowing up iji a business -like fashion *■ 
. on accepf^nces and fejections ' .. , 

♦ '^-^ ^ •. , . ♦ 

SELECTION. OF. STUDENTS • . " ' 

In a f«w schools th,ere has beeji such a, de;nand for enroll- 
ment in the menta,l "health'/htiman service program that the pro-' ^ 
gram' directors l/ave "had to draw up' rather rigid criteria and" . 
procedures, for selectioji.. o£ 'the -number \o£ students" t*hJ 
facui'ty can supervise adequately. ' However, eve"n' in a schoo! 
■wh*^e 'there is *a limtted*'numb6r p£ applicants for the pr-ogi^J 
tl^^drrectpr mast give, jtteivtipn' tO' ;^offle^ kin4 ^of sel^tion 

criteria of the' students who .^will 'a^:tu^l'ly Ise 'enrolled . - 

♦ ' / ■ ' ' ^ . . ' / ; ■ ' 

. - * « , ^5 8 ' . 
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... * The basis upon which students may be S€l%cted for the 

program is* determined -^t s«feveral points: * ^ 

Commun^ity need. ThQ needs pf the local , ' 

community ' s: agenpies as cfetermined by the 
*N surveys or as identified by ^ the advis-ory 
board will influence sele^ction* -This m^y * 
^ lead to identification o':^ the need for - ' ' . 
' such criteria as:- 

* ^ Minority group person's'*. 

. Recovered ^rugA>r al^hol users • . . # . 

%' > Bilingual persons • > 

Specific age group persons . such as midr'- 
' ; ,life second career people * , • ' 

Persons already .employed in a'gencies. , . 

Parsdns with Cjert^in handicaps > (deaf , 
'blind, physically dis'abled) ^ ' 

Stud^t character is t^ics are ^ si^t^?i^ determinant; 
of .selection . ,These mdgTit i^iclude;* ' * 

' Expectations and' plans bf the student Does he 
. ' ^or^she -plan to woi^k immediately ,in mental he^lxh 

\pr is Me dr.s^he planning to. go directly on. to* 

^ '^-"^^^'UTtth^X educatian, perhaps ^in an unrelated- field? 

*WiJl he/or lihe^ w^r^'S^^Lil wi th children? the* aged? 

'^3* thQ retarded?) " ' * - l 

*• > . ' . . ^ . - i 

' Ne'eds of the ^student . ^ Wiiy=J.s the^student seeking 
this program? (Too many .appl icants ' are seeking 
help for th^r'- own personal- problems.) '/ c -r- 

^ The a.bility of^the^ student-. I DoqpB the silident , 

\ ^. have- the knowledge ^nd .basic skills- for this . 

kind of work? (Cofisider also'-special skiils-- 
^ / " arf, mus ic^ language . * ' ' 

The backgtojLind ^experiences ,of 'the s tu<i*nt What i., 
work ^laj the student' done in the human service 
.. ^area, either as ^an employee or «s a volunteer? 
* . • ^ ' V ' ' • • 

Values' anci .atti't^udes 'of. the .iptudtfnt. PaeS| he or 
she - show ^evidente of * cal.ibusnSss , oF contempt rrr 
'pity for th^' disa'bled or of, lifestyles that wpiAd 
be harmful to'^respons ib le relatio4|5hips in'human 



service work? Does^&e.or she have a missionary . 
attn4i4'€ toward the disabled, the poor, th^ un- * 
, educatexl, ftetc? . . 

■ College criteria vary from school to school. A few 
schools with open admi^ss ions policies . set few criteria 
for admission, 'while others insist that the students 
must have had <;ertain courses or certain ^rade averages 
or other aca/iemic credentials. " 

There may' be a selection committee, but the program^ 
director .visually makes the final decision. Th-e basic 
procedure is as follows': ^ ^ * 

Obtain an application with biographical data from 
each applicant. This should include data about: 

Demographic inrormation (age,^sex, mar ital* states , 
' .etc.) . . . , . ^ \ 

f 

• Educational background 

•*Work e;cperience (include volunteer Work) 

Special interests, ^ilitieS or disabilities. 

Reasons f^r wanting^a mental h^al4h/human service 
program 

Plans far. the immediate and long-range future 

Arrange an interview with each applicant. The ^ter- 
viewer should ^approach theNintervierw 'v*ith dignity and 
warmth, the same as shown avtlient. Fiowever, the inter 
viewer w411 give special attention to such items as: 

What are the student's need;6? 

-f . • ' ' 

. What are the;'stud^nt * s particular plans or 
interests in ' this field? . ^ * , 

^ ' ' • \ 

* What special probl^s (financial, lang^uaga.,' 
/ physical iiaRditap) does the student have? • • 

Hbw does he or she handl^^ these? ' * ' 
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•What ^^pecial asset^ doe'B the student have? 

hat inted^e*ctual ^and interpersonal -skills 
does/the student ^aVe? " ^ 

* , \ * . 

Is^the' student'sensitive, warm, genuine,- 
adaptable^ /etc.? is 

Doe^ ,th^ s^tudent have some self-iawareness t>£ 
Tiis tMi^-he't values, reaction patterns, -abilities 
arid liinitati£)ns? ' ^ 



► How do the student's family anii^jpienc^ feel 
about his or hpr entering the program^? 



Specif ic tests > Mo'st speciAi. attitude or persoaality . 
tests -havj*' praven to be of little or no value in 
selecting students, (Perhaps' tests should be developed, 
as research projects to determine wbich factors^ may 
eventually b6 predictive, but a^^present they do not 
s'feem to help in selection,) Some program's 'have :^und 
that cettairi kinds of simulations may be helpful. For 
exampl(5, app^licai|^ may be asked t.o iaterwew or ^ 
counsel some*one eJ^e to -See how they handle themselves 
on the, elements of .warmth', genuineness and empathy, 

Criteri^a for rejecting applicantss The^e^are a few 
criteria upon which applicants should probably be 
couas^ied out. This- could be done in a way that does 

'not malt6 them feel bad'about themsielves ' or about their 
abilities, ^ "Criteria for rejection (other. than lack. of 

•academic crit,e*rla) would probably include: V 

Identifiable Aiental disturbance or ins/tability 

Extreme rigi'dit^ ' j 

Callousness, lack of concern for 'others , ^ 

immaturity irrespons ibi li ty 

^Inability to work cqgjperatively ^ 

Excessive aggressiveness 9 - 

For , applicants whp have been in therapy for a meatal 
disturbance, it .i's desirable to determine how com- 
fortable the^ person is in 'discuss ing thi^^ where he / 
or she is In ther^py^, and What progress he or she* is ^ . 
rrtaj^ilTg. -It' is necessary to ask the sttid'ent to-si^n 
a.release^in order 10, discuss with his or her cotmse- 
lor ©r^-psychiatr ist tjie desirability o5 the. student 
enrolling in the program, , 



The final decision 'is a blend of all of 'these factors. 
Whenever^possible applicants who are not' .selected for the 
program should be counseled to som^other more appropriate 
program or advised to reapply later'if this -is appropriate. 
In any case they should be given an explanation for t)ie 
decision. * , 

^ * A special word should be added about recirui tment and 
selection of minority students and students with disadvantages 
of various kinSs . The 'faculty must be sensitized •to reach out 
to these peryns. This includes knowledge o3f cult^al patterns 
and value systems as well as communication s {ylj|^^vThey need^ 
extra^acceptarice when they com^ into a typical middiedrlass en- 
vir-onment of the college. It is easy to frighlfen or discourage 
them at these critical times of recruitment and selection. 
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Setting Curriculum Objectives 

Tj^ overall curriculum objectives o£ a mental health/human . 
service* program shpuld have been determined by the primary 
objectives already set forth for the overall program. The 
specific cu^rriculum objectives are the educational goals 
including cognitive learning, skills of intervention, and 
v^ues and att i tud^ ^hich the students are expected^ to 
-master in the ic^assrdom and field Experience. It is the 
responsibility of the mental health/human service program 
to define these curriculum objectives in some detail and 
then to develop a curriculum within the structure and re- 
source^of the^ college that will most likely help students 
meet thi^ objectives. The curriculum must be more than-a 
colleytion of courses from the college catalog with one 
or wo specific courses added in mental health or human 
s^viceS*. 

It is necessary to have a definite idea of wjiat the 

i 

students are expected to learn in each of the coursfes and 



how they fit togethet to prepare ^the ''total'* student for 

r 



practice upon graduation. 
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THE MENTAL HEALTH/HUMAN SERVICE GENERALIST ^ 

Most mental health/human service programs have defined 

their primary ol^jective as the preparation of a generalist 

IT 

practitioner. -This implies that the worker plays a variety 

J 

of "roles" in helping clients ^s far as possible toward full . 

restoration. Twelve .overall roles h^Ve been identified: 

Outreach worker Care giver 

Broker Consultant 

Advocate ^Mobilizer ^ 
Evaluator Community planner 

Teacher Administrator 

Behavior changer - ^Data mana'ger 

, These roles collectively imply that the graduate will 

have mastered certain areas of knowledge, certain skiLJ^s of 

intervention and will have"^ developed certain attitudes and 

-values. Many of the items of a "core of competence" have 
• •# * * 

been spelled out in the SREB publication, Plans for Teaching 
Mental .^Health Workers. Those items, as well as the ones 
listed in this chapter, are offered not as a template for 
all schools; but as a comprehensive mpdel wfiicK 'fearch program - 
can^use as a starting point to establish the detailed cur- 
riculum objectives for its own program. Loeal agency needs 
or student demand may require additi6nal objectives^ .0^ 
mollification of objectives, but-'these should be-seriously 
considered as the core of competence that ca^n be common from 
program to program acros^- t h e cDuntt^* 

*In some -colleges the mental health/human* service program 
will be the only human services, program in the college and 
will be developing objectives far itself alone. In other 



colleges cental health jwill ;be one of s.everal 'humai^service^ 
programs in aging, corrections,' child care, social services, \ 
etc* All may thence expected to share a common core x)f * 

- knowledge, skills and values upon which each program will 
build its specialty options by adding specialized corses 
and field experiences^ In a few col-Leges two or mQre h'umaa 
service curricula ruwin complete ly separate tracks. This 
is a ;yasteful and inefficient use of resources. ^ ^ . 

In majiy colleges a program that began as a mental health 

♦•program has shifted to a -more gefteralized human service core 
but offers certain s.peciaiized courses within mental health 
such as mental retardation, alcohQl and drug abuse, Jhese 

individual variations will depend upon the nee-ds of the lotral 

. ^ / 

communities dnd- the interef'sts of* students; ' ^ 

\ . . > ■ 

Most' colleges hav^ certain general studies requirements 

such as ETiglish" History, physical education . and mathematic 

Each institution sets its own s^ndards for these subjects 

and the mental health/humin -service program usually has 

relatively little to say about these choices, 'However, 

there may be opportunities for "the mental health/humar 
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Vice program to hgve some inpu 

•By suggesting conteivt, areas for courses such |^ 
as English ( i ,e . , clear , descriptive recording 
• * for case report^wri ting or special r'^ading 
J assignments related t^ >fhe mental health/h^an- ' 
I service fields) ' ' ^ ' ^ • . ^ 

i - ^ ' 

. By suggesting general coursers tha*t mighjL be 
bett^ choices for human' s^Tvit:e student! " 
(i.'e., human biology rather^than gefleral 
. \ biology) ' M 



Cognitive objectives, skill objectives-, -and^ values 

and a(.ttitudes are li^ste* h'^re in" behavioral terms—what 

the /graduate is expected to be- capable of doing at the ^nd 

of /the curriculum. ... - . ' 

^gilitive Objectives ' 

1, ^ Describe, 'the characteristic behavidr and 

different stages of development ofXthe , 
'major perspnalitjr theories from infancy ,p 
to^ old/age (i..^T, Freyd, Eriks(3n,-6^sell , 
, Skinner, Piaget) and the .interre9ratioji- 
shi^betwfeen physical and mental develop- 
ment/ ' 4 ^ 

Describe the- basic concepts of several of 
the more common- theories of .behavioral change 
\(i.e., psychoanalysis, transactional analysis, 
behavior m.odif ication, ego psychology) . - 

Describe common, behayioral and personality 
patrerns and .identify the normal and deviant 
•aspects of them (i.e., he terosexual-hcfmosexual , . 
schi-zoid personality-schizophrenia) and' tell . 
^implicatij:ins for \torlcing with persons who, 
^demonstrate such behavior^,' V ^ ^ 

•RecQgnize and describe 'the maj or categories ^ 
of mental disorder" in -the curr^t Diagnostic 
Manual (bf .the American ' Psychiatric Association. 

•Describe coTicel)ts^f primary and secondary- pre- 
vent ioi% crY emotional- flialadjustment, and promo- 
tion of pos4tive^ifl|fental .h'ealth- and give exampd.es 
of pjacticj^f^^revention strategies and programs. 

* * * • "■ _ 

Compare and contrast behaviors which are con- ^ , 
sidered pathological 'in^pprt^in contexts, but 
nprlnal invothers (^i .e homocide .vs . killing^^ 
in war, Voyeur ism* vs.. looking 'at Playboy or ^ 
Playgirl Q . - . - ' 

Describe major social problems and-'how forces ^ 
have led to social change' ( i . e . , sexism. has 
led to women ^s^li\)e'rat ion, racism./to the civ^l \ 
rig^jts- movement) . ^ ' . ' i* ^ 
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Describe the roles and activities that a mental 
•health/human sej'Vice worker might .play in social 
change in a local neighborhood or conununity, 

Desc^:^e the b^sic physiology of the hi^^n body 
(nervous system, endocrine system, dige'stive/ 
system, cardio.- respiratory system , -etc .) • 

Identif;^ and describe several mijor physical dis 
orders that #£ect mental functioning (i.e., 
epifelepsy, drug and alcohol abuse, brain damage, 
' P.K.U.). ^ ' 

IJ, Discuss |iie psychological and socia^ aspects of 
physical disabilities, mental disabilities and ^ 
• - poverty on clients and families. 
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IZ'. Descifibe ,the philosophies, measures and procedures 
useiJ 'in vocational and social rehabilitation of' 
the« physically and mentally •disabled. 

15. Describe the ^||ory , general procedures and the ^ 
k'inds of clinirS.1 problems^ for^.which several of 
^,^the 1^1 lowing meth'ods of intervention mi^ht be. 
used: t)jansactional analysis, behavior modifi- 
cation!, rational emotiVe therapy, reality therapy . ■ • 
group therapyf • ch-emo^ef apy , hypnotherapy,' crisi-s 
, . intervention, counsel ing , rentotivat ion. . - * 

44. Describe basic adult and child learning theories ^ 
, -' aha some basic iastraotional met|iods for indivi- 

duals^ and ^mall groups'. ^ • • . . 

,15. Describe the scientific method of problem solving. \ 

L6 . Identify T?he members of the professional teams use? 
\^ • mental health-ahd human - services a^nd describe 

• ^ their backgrounds- and functions (i.e., psychologist,,* 

psychiatrist , social worker nurse^ special education 
teacher," rehabilitation counselor, vocational teacher, 
mental health/huBian service wo.rker) . ^ - ' 

17. 'Demonstrate knowledge o£ the history and current 
status ftnd .issues of menta^l -Health ^nd the other* 
\ . , major human services, includii^ 'def^niMons and ' - 

t e r'm i noJ o gy . 
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18. Identify the major organizational structure of ^ t* 
mentaL health and the hum^n serviced at federal,' . - 
'state and .local levels'. » " ' • 



, - Identify and; describee the/fuuct ions and ga'te- ^ 
keeping practices of mjor mental health aad 

4 human service agencies and institutions at thp 
local and state Level (i.e.', community mental' 

. health centers, hot-lines, referral services, ^ 
drug and -alcohol'clinic,s , prdvate and pu+)iic 
hospita-ls, day care programs, ^el tered ^work - . . 
shops) . ' ^' . • _ • *' 

. Identify and* describe weaknesses ' and str^gths ^/^ 
of the Cental health and^ human service delivery' 
systems, at local, stafe and national levels' 
(f.e., , funding, st^ffing^ follow-up, 
\ coordination) . ^ ' ' - , \ ' 

Idfen^iiy aad'""describe major current^ legislative 
' and<p^blic policy trends that will , influence the 

mental' health and human service de,livery system 
' .^'t local',- stat'e and national levels (i.e. National' 

Health -I ns^uirance, human resources departments/ . 

Right- to-Treatment' court decis:|-ons) . m 

.' Describe , theories of psycho- social needs" apd 

influences in^everyday behaviors o£. individuals , 
^ group*- and agencies (i.e.f Buber, ^J^laslow. Harvey). 

. DescriBe concept of SJaa-^J,!- group' j^ehavigr a^d ^ ^ 
* implicat^ibns for practice. / • 

Describe the cultural "character istics and value i'^^ 
^s'teni$ awi relationships of minl)rities to the' 
^ prevaMing. culture' (i-.e. , felacks, Chicanos) . 

i)esci-ihe the rpactrens of cli*ents ^n1d families 

'to special' hyman Service 'prablefns such as death, 

dependency, major il^lness, mental illness, criminal 

b'AaviQr; 'and^ lihe implications for practice. 

. Define anM d^^cribe basic ^in<:i>le^ ot psycho-^ 
logical measurement and , sjt^tis tics as it:iS'in- 
^ volved^in servic^^ deli'very, (i.e., 'in!te;ilig^nce 
. \€sts , interest inventories, apti^^e tests, 
program re'V<^^^t ing)\ ' ' . 

Describe tRe^bio-psjc\p- social* aspects'.of ' hujnan ' 
'sexuality •and its yVr ia^ions ,^ and tna jor- sexu^ , 
problem^ and their * in terVentlon-s . 

t,\ldentify and discuss commonXpsycho-physiological 
dvj-^dfcders^ (i .e, , ul'cers, hypertension, migraine, 

.asthjna). ^ A ' ^ \ , a 



29. Describe basic forms of *ion-verbal \communi- 
cation .and their use in the^ helpingtprocess 
i[i,e/, body language., ''attending**). 

^Th^ese cognitive items are usually taught in the class,- i 
/ * • • ' T • * 

Xobm in regular Courses. In most of these the knowledge, 

theory concepts or facts should be. taught in the context 
i ' ^' 

af their implications and ^kpj^icat ions . in mental health or ^ 

V . ' 

e practice r,athe'r than as ind^^ndent bits^ of 

^ V Many of^^hese facts, theories ahd concepts have^ immediate 
skill components that are c,]^j>sely delated. It' may be well in 
ourriculAim development to have^ the practical and conceptual 
learning ^oceed side by side. This wi'll require clpse co- , ^ 
ordination of the^>| 1:1 ass room and field learning, but it^s, , 



worth the effort. 

If any of these -cognitive areas are covered in co.urses 
taught by another department such as psychology or sociolog^ . 
it will be necessary for th'e mentkl <he^lth/human service, prp- 
gram to assurethat these concept^* ar^ included vn their 
practice ^implications . , ^ ^ 



Skil?^ Objectives ^ • ^ 

^: • i ' ' ^ 

I • Effectively* use 'commiJnicaJ: ion and interviewi^ng 
skills, botLj verbal' and nbn-^verbal ^.(d'^. e ' open' 
ended queytlffofi^ clarif ii^at loa^ reflect ioi>, 
prohing, silenc6\ inteijprjb;^ restatement, 
. body language, et^ . ^--^vrrth. norma^ and-dis^urbed 
^erton^ . ^^r-<r 

Obsery.e ''frehavior and record significant observa- 
tions in simple dbescript-ive form: 
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Thjs wil-1 be in both siWlated settings 
and in real agenc^ seftings 'where the 
s-tuderifwill fill out forms and records 
regarding clients in .a' legible, concise, . 
descriptive form. . , 
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b. The student will also demonstrate with 
client^fthe abdlity to differentiate 
subjec.t\ve interpretation's from objective 

^ observations., 



"S. Demonstrate appropriate interpersonal skills fox^one- 
to-ohe helping relationships (genuineness, accmte 
' empathy, non-possessive warmth, establishing rapport, 
constructive confTont^tion) . ' 

» . ■ 

4. Demonstrate the ability to coach and counsel persons 
with everyday problems-i. , _ _ 

5 Demonstrate the ability to dnal)tze a- clieu,t''s ^problem 

and develop a plan. of ^adtiGn (set realistic goals, 
' •"• clinical protlem solving\ utilization ^f. community . 
resources) . . \ . 



Demonstrate .small group sk^ills in orga^,zing, lead- 
• ~ - iTTg and nis^rng 'groups f-er- titerap^uti-c pur^iases.^ _ 

7. Demonst^-^e teaching 'ski 1 Is \oth Wi th individual 

• clients and small groups. . Z-—^ 

8/ Demonstrate basic skill in behavior Modification 
techniques^ . . ^, V- '- ■ 

9 DemonstfttevskiUs in some, of a variety of activity 

• therapies (^ecjeation, music, crafts-, psycho- drama ,^ • 
etc.) . • ^ ^ , . ■ ■ * 

10. Demonstrate skill in .particijjation with professionals 
j.n team rel^tionstiipS . ^ . ' . . 

11. Demoi^strate skill in maki,ng Referrals tfc and counsel- 
irig with other community agencies. - - ,^ 

12. "Demonstrate skill in keepia^clinioal records -and 
An keeping simple j/atistics. . 

* ■ • . 'i ■ 

'■■"•'•■Some of these skills can be learned in ^pt alt i cum exercises 

carried out in the ".classroom , especially if* the' instructor is , 
shiled in exiyripntial learning .techniques . Most, howeve^r, 
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- are objectives that relate to behavior with 'real clients 
,a*i& agencies This will require a substantial, amount of, 
*. .field -instruction as' an integral ^part of the^curriculum. 
Later chap'ters discuss edilf^tional technologies and field ' 

- ^ • •• . 

'trai'rving for meiftal health^human service programs^ ' 

\ - ^ ' 

^ i^her skill objectives might be a^ed depending '^on 
*^the^ individual co^mun.i.ty needs and s tuuen»t -des ires-. ^ Among 

^these mi^ht ^W<psychological testing skills-^ physical Care 
^^kill^hor psychotherapy skills. If the^e are. to be included, 
^they-should be swelled out ifi the ob j ect ives ,* not ju5t flipped 
^ in. " ^ . 



Values, j\ttitudes and Self -Auaren,ess Objectives 

• * . " 

1. Openly discuss the student's teiief ^ ^%bpu t 

.^the dignity 6f clients and how ne -ifr sTie 
^ -intends t*o demonstrate these Ueliefs (i.e., . 
addressing ^ th.em wi^h ^proper name^s, providing 
* privacy and choice^,- respecting, confidences , 
w " etc. J.. - - ' } . . 

'2. Ope#ly' discuss the student'-s own beliefl about 
dyjLjig, serious illness and disabilit)yand how ' 
^ . these may_^affect xldentS .with different attitudes 

3,%^ »I|^^cus^ the student's beliefs a^out worrk an<i.-pro- 
ductivity ^d how thejy* will af f^ct^lients with 
\ different attitudes\* ^ ' \ ' ' , 

4^c- ^Discuss thj^ student's attitudes about the impqr- 
' ■ . tance of --bein^ prompt:., clean, ^neat, industrious, 
'/religious,, etc., ^nd' ho>7 they will affect clients 

Sr^ Discus's "the student's attitudes* ^toward jie^ons 
^ . 0^ otP^r race^*, ^cultures, lif es tyles , 'etc^ P 

6. Discuss the student'-s attitudes regarding sex^ 
marriage', drugs, abstinence. ^ • , - . 

7. Demonstrate that the student v/i IL maintain a 
/ clini-cal .relationship to ^ ^client a^ lotig as 
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^nct, Whenev.or needed (not Just during working - 

hours ) . . ^ ' > ' ' * 

8 . Demons tra|&e a Care-giving relXtionship with^ a ' 
■ 'disabled person avoiding ca^/usnes^, aepq||de^icy 
^ or- c^ndes-cending atti tudeS.\^' 

' ;9' -Demonstrate that the s tudent . is. Jcefeping up with*' • 
current' development^ in technology, social 
policy, -et^.., in mental, health and the human 
\ ' services ' . 4 ^ 

10. Demonstrate a realistic attitude regarding the , 
^'student *"*s!^ helping abilities and limitations and 
. ' ' a twi lliilehess to seek help. . ' . ' 

*11. Di'SCuss the student's oi^trto t iva tions fof doing 
human* service work, reia4:e>*his or.Jier strengths 
,and weaknesses ,' personality patterns , reaction 
patterns to stress , , han'g-up5 "and/l'ong-range 
personal objectives. This should be neither 

^ glib nor excessively clinical., but realistic , 
and genuine*. Peers and supervisj3rs should be 
able tP'*torroborate thesje. ^ ' 

' . The teaching of values. and attitudes has seldom bean a 
systematic'part of the higher educat i*o!^al sys.tem. Objectives^ 
in this area are lik^y to make^ome academicians-^uneasy , . f or 
they *do n9t lend' tl^gMfclv'es %o .traditional teaching methods 
or to .scientific meflod? of assessment. Yet they are A^ery^ 
-important objectives for the mental ^healt-h/huihah s-etvice 
worker. Withgliit attention^ values and self-awareness, a 
wprker with 'Only the knowledge and skilly already isi^^ed might 
become a harsh manipulator . It is. the values that make the ^ 
difference. 

Values Nare probably best brought ^o conscious awareness . 
in -s^Uu^tions- i^ which "the learner is requ*ired to- .d^on^trate 
sbme beliavior an4 then to c?onscaqusA)H^>aly ze tKat~~behavior 
fo'r\he value implications. Th^s would -call, foA^practicum 
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^ and field je^fper ietices that kre cai^ully an^ly zed"" in seminars 
• for the values and s*el£- awareness, implications. Sens-itivity 
type sessions, videotape* playbaejc^ r's imxilatjons and indi^ 
^ual counseling are p^ossible techniques that sRould be in- 
eluded in the curriculum in order to help students achievd* 



these value'and se'Kf -awareness objectives 
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Instructional techkology 



Curriculum objectives for a mekfal health/human se^^^ice 
pracri ti(Jher i'lfcTude the mastery. of certain kpc^ledge, 
certain ski 1 Is '^nJ - certain val-ue.s and attiti^des. The ob- 
jectives als-o call for tljl^ student to 'develop cons ider-able 
Isel f -awareness of his or her own .motivations , valiies , styles, 
philosophies, reac?t ion 'patterns and strengths ^nd weakness'es 
i^n working with clfents. Thus a mental, heal th/human , service 
curriculum contains far more Mh-^n thfe^ p^dj.Tiary^ di4aqtic r 
courses in* which the s tudenf. is' expected to ifearh a* g6od\ 
bit of knowledge, but that' is all'.' The mental heal thy .huinan - 
service situdent must learn a great d^al of knowledge tb.be 
^ sure, but he^also h^as^a.gVeat deal more to learn in the area 
o:^^??ffls and values and in t^s area *b^' s.eif -awareness , . 
^ ' '^i.e instructional techno-Mgies fo/'^ki 1 Is values *and 
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sel£--awareness - are "qai te different from those of the tradi- 
tional. didactic courses and are notUikely to^^bc well known 
ta'the Comniunity coUe'ge nten tal w.}i,^al th/human servic^ faculty 
"/whdi^ome largely from the 'field of practice. this chapter, 
explores some of .the instructional technologies Jthat are ' ^ 
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being 'used tp accompiisb.^'^e Itjective- of preparing a mental 

he^th/human service generalis-t practitioner in *^wb .yeajs. 

Two years- may. seem tVi be -too' little time to accomplish such 

ambitious olj-jectives , but if the -objectives are cle'arly de- 

* 

/fined .and if the learning^ experiences are properly chosen, . 
-two years are aJfequate'y . . . ' ' . 

CLASSROOM -TEACHInS' OF KNOWLEDGE • ■.- . ' * 

There is (Considerable need fbr the mental he'alth/human ■ 

servfce student to lea^n facts," principles,'%C£incepts', theories 

'4, • ' _ ■ ■ 

and ideas. These have been, and to a consider.abl^ extent; 

remain-,^he major emphases in dida.ctic /ccHirses" offered in 
rra^Ttional ^.classroom se*ttings. The^e are still" oalied for*. 
'-.' in aMarge pax-t .of - the mental h.eaith/huma_n s'ervic^ program^. 
Among the techniques available: . '. ■ ■. 

• ' . Leotures' ' • ' . 

'C~^y I ?hfe lecture remains one. of the most ""effective tethnicjbes 
' for" transfer' of large amounts of infdrmati'pn. HoweveV,. many . 
: ' ^ studies ^how that tV"^f eteption ratg of material • given by 

lecture tfbecs rather ra-pidly ovef^time. The lectiire' essentially 
doe-s nothing to involve or s timulat'e^ the learrPer, It usu^ally 
• ^'involves;" only one sertsory 'system df the iearn^r-rhis hearing. 

'If lectures- are to bfe used;,^ it ds' sugg^^tedr that thiey be 
■ ' i)rief'aH'd biend'^d" wi th other instruct 'ionfft-method-s . The in- 
M ■•• -'itructor- shoul-d -also try to 'make his -lectures liyely artd 

interesting ahd use -visual, aids along With t.h.# lecture. _ ^ ' 
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yjoi/iiovisual 'ma t^r i als have, the distinct' advantage of 
p^ejfe^nting matei'ial''HtLrough sight and sound. -Two channels 
of |"^lteciry input are far "better than one for learn er'atten- 
taon and impact;. C9lor ^nd' motion in filins' and videotapes 
make the learning much easier for students. • A major dis- 
advantage of all these is that they leave. the learner rather 
passive 5nd uninvQlved*. * ' . 

The range of audiovisual ' technologies available today' • 
is* as tounding- - f i ImS',. tapes, slides,; videotapes, cassettes 
(audio and video). '< The Mental Health Materials Centner has 
several appropria'te f i 1ms ^covering a Kide vari-ety of mental 
health subjects. y ' . [ $ 

For many teaching, siti^ations i^t will be'^ necessary ■ for 
the instructor to prepare hi$ or her 6vArr~ a-udiovisu'als . Many 
colleges have an audiovisual depar-tment that can assist in 
the preparation of these materials. , In^addi tion, videotapes, 
slides and fijms of local men-ta 1 > hea Ith^ f a-c i 1 i t ies pfowde 
an excellent firsthanii view without actually takin^g the* 
students out for field visits. ^ Alsoj^ su^ ],e points'of j 
psychotherapy or ther^y- that m^h^MK>x be appfbpiclate to J 
-demons, trate in*real life canV be '^pointed out In videotapes 
and Y i Im^ . ' j • y ^ 

Classroom DiSQus^ion 



Classroonf discussions are an excellent technique for 



involving the student in the learning of didactic materials. 



They give opportunities to ask questions, explore alterna- 
tives and gain new j)ersijectives on, the material. ^Classroom 
discussions are 'often begun wi th . a^ lecture or 'film. Skillfu^y 
handled, they involve, all* students in exploring value issues 
and help students g^ain sel£-awareTiess while they are. learning 
the knowledge. ^ - ' *" ' ^ ^ - 

r 

^ Readings . » ' , ^ 

* > .Readings' are a -preferred technique for transmitting 

knowle'dge, especially in gYaduate schools and fo-ur-year col- 
leges S But not ^^eryone reads avidly or comprehends well what 
h€ reads, so this technique may have lijnitations for some stu- 
dent<. It may be that j-elatively jnor-^ community college stu- ^ 
dents have these limitations. , " •• ^ _ 

Readings snould be selected carefully, since noj: all 
written' materials are easy to read or are^,oT ^g^at- intelLectual 
challenge/ The e/^tiV^ness of readings can be impjoved by^ 
following up with di*cussiPan**sess ia||^or wr^ t tei?^ep6r ts ''soy^ 
^that the learner has the^J)portunit)^^^inf orcef tJ^ poin^s\ 
.and explore the perspective^ of. the m^t^rial 



ProgrammQd Ins t met ion - ' ^ ' ' - 

' * Programmed iris,t3;ruc'tion is a technique which uses prepared 
ins^ruptional materials ' to' Jead' tjie /learner through the facts 
*'an<i prihcipljes of a 'field*' of- .knowlo*cig6 Sometimes programmed^ 
materials, use computers or teaching machine's but neither is 
necessary for, the use^of programmed instrtfctijpn., • One clear 
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advantage to programmed Instruction is' that it allows, each 
student to l-earn the materia! at h'is own pac^ It is even 
possible to do the instructional units at home 'or at hours . 
convenient "to ^the student . It also involves the learner 
in the process. Relatively few programmed instruction units 
hai^^e be^en developed- fdr mental health content. •. 

Group Self -Instruction . • . r-r 

Group 'self-instruction is a fl^chnique of dividing the 
class into small groups , eadh* with the^syllabus of mat'&rial 
ta\be taught during the course. ^THe groups then organize 
^ fnemselves and ^e'cide which of their members will teacfi^^^hich' 
sessions. {AIT members must teach some sessions'.^ The in- , 
structor acts, as a consultant in the cont^n.t and ' th^ gi^up 
.process. The, students learn the .content , but they also - |^^' 
experientially 4eatn group techniques and teaching techniques. 

TEACHING OF SKILLS . , . - . . ^ ■ 
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In ^kill training ' there -IV ^an element of knowledge to 
be acquired as weJl ^s*. th,e jiraGutice" of ;the skill itself.. 
•* The teaching of skills caa, l/e ^OQ.tJa a class room-aiid a fiel4^ 
'l^ocess. Since there is d., ^separate chapter oji field instruc- 
. tion in this publication, xthis chapiter wi-ll xoncentrate on 
the skill training that may take 'place in th'e cl-assroom. ' * 
,* ^ real hazard/^O'a mental heal^h/hiimah service, program 
th^t,- ^tresses- classroom instruction to the exclusion of field 
training^is tfjiat t^i^ student will' learri *about'' *the skills,,- 
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but may ^o.t actually he able to perform them. Of co^se, 
the ul^tiirtatQ test of the, worker ia ^hetHer ihe oi' s]^e.,can/ 
N ' perform the skills wi tlf.clien-ts . This recfihres f iel^^/x 

pe/i^nce, but many of the basic skills .can be learned* in ^ ^ 

class-room or oii-campus settings, such as laboratories »or 

' ' - * k 

# • "practrcums. This publication disi inguishes between practi - 

cu^d training .which is^ah on-campus practice .experience, and ^ 

fie-ld instruction which, takes place in an operating agency. 

" \ ' ' . ■ ' ^ ' 

• In either case, the i-ns tructional techniques are 

experiential^ That is,. the student learns the' skill by 
j^ctua^ly carrying it out. The student then receives feed- 
back frdm the dn^tructoj or peers regarding his or herper- 
formance and 'hoV to improve. There are several techniques 
for doing this:* * *, . ' 

Mini' labs > Mini-labs are small §roup' ^ess ions ^ 
' , in whiQh the students practice . their skills, 

such as ' interviewing, counseling, interpersoaal . 
skills, on eacfll other while other students ob- 
serve and later .critique the performance. The 
instructor acts as a consultant and Supporter 
to make sure that no student is uhduly or un- ' 
"fairly criticiz-ed. This is a very potent learn- 
ing device,' It is^also helpful in developing, 
^elf -awareness of one's o'ne^styles and reaction 
patterns - 



Videotape and audiotape- playbacks Videotape 
ajfid audiotape playbacks . are techniques in which 
a student^s performance , in a ski^ is taped and 
then played back for his or her own and oth^ers^^^ 
cTriticism and recommendations for improvement /, ''^^ 
Videotape, of course,* is preferred because it 

'^iqks up pasture,- eye-.contact, mannerisms, in- 

' flectiojfis S vdice and .the content. The equip- 
ment f^r videotape is remarkably inexpensive 

^-and *should*be available- to ev6ry mental health/ 
human service program/ It may already be avail- 

' able from the college's athletic department: 

N - * i . ' 
\ • ^. ^ C 80 94 
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Audiotape, and videotape .are 6xtre,mely powei*£ul 
teaching, devices since the^^ al low ' the student 
to review" her or her own performance and /to 
learn from it. .Both have, a special advaritage-- 
they can be stopped for ^indepth "discussion or, 
replayed for repeated analysis, / 

Simulations . ^Simulations, also, known "as tole- - 
playing or gaming, have the> learneTs.. play out 
roles .in typical cliftical situations. ^ 'Haey are 
especially useful to provide - student:s "^ith ex- 
perience in certain critical situations which 
may not come up in their field placements-- - ^ 
such as counseling a dying p'erson, aealing with 
a person who uses denial. / ; / . 

In using simulations it i^s well to involve all 
students ijfi the process, 'not just the two of* \ * 
three who are the principal actors in the.simu- 
lations. Others should be observers- of certa'in' ^ • 
of the actors and should be prepared to inter- - 
change with principal actors and car^ the roles ^ 
themse Ives . I ^ . ■ ^ ^ 

A very useful technique fdr simulations is the' 
use of trigger films which, are very brief (one 
minute or less) clinr.cal vignettes: The' students 
have already selected^ their role.s in small groups 
(i.e., client,' theiap-ist, observer) and they play 
out the parts immediately at the end of the film^. 

In the use of simulat iqns, , as in all experiential 
techniques , there must be a period of '*pf ocess ing'* 
the learning exercise. , Processing is the experience 
of reviewing, critiqui-ng ^nd^siiggesting impr^v^e- ^ 
ments in the perf^manqe. It may be ddne b'y the^,„ -!- 
instructor alone,, but it is* more effective if peers.-? 
are also .involved. Most experts recommend \hat*^ 
the time devoted to processing or -ar^aly z ing the ' ' 
exejcise be at ie^ist equal to that given to the 
«e;cercise itself, ^ ^ - 

There are two cautions * to 'observe ih 'using simula- 
tions: the-sWdents must be cautioned ^against play- 
ing caricatures of tTie roles they are supppsed to-/- 
be playing and the s imul^t ions must b'e appropriately 
chosen to teach what is 'Sesijed. . These may soutid-'^ 
self-evident , but it • is surprising how often tHey 
are not followed. * ' ^ , v 



t)ne'wfy mirjk)rs . Rooms with one-way mirrors allow 
thp iristructpr and peers to view another student^ in 
a Qliaical -situation qn- the , other side of thp mirror. 
After %:he sess/pn the* entire group assembles for the . 
crititiue flhV performance . , These are most 'often 
'u$ed in clinical se ttings , ' but -they can also 'be Used, 
in^ practiQum settings on campus. * • . 

Goach-and'-^pup^ jnethod. Thi^ is a technique,, in which 
Students pair off 'and e.ach, practices, a skill vhile 

°the other coaches a^cri ticize^ . They • then Reverse 
so that the former* c^^nsh becomes t?he pupil.. This is 
appropriate for learning basic interviewing ^ counsel- 

• ing and behavior modifidation skills.. . " ' 
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\CHING OF VALOES'AND^ATTITUDES 



Values .and attitudes have not • tradit ional ly been part 
of the coilscious resp^s i^i li ty ' of higher ^ducati'On and 
relatively little is known ^bout teachihg'of values. Y^t 
they a^ a" very im^rtant^part of the mental hea,]^/hi^an 
service worker ' s competence. . > ' * - . * 

since most persons who' have - lived ^0 year-s or so have * 

already formed Values and attitudes ' about* almost everything^, 

there, is a quesVion of what a mental health/ human service - ' 

program should do about ^lues b-eyond simply selecting students 

' *• • * . * ' * 

who already hava 'the kinds of vaAaes and. attitudes that are 

des^ired. llowever, -most persons .function with their ba^iG 

' • • ^ ♦ t - 

.value orientation ^t subconscious, levels. » A major ohjective 

of the instruction might be to bring these val^^ and-%tt i tudes 
to vGpns(;ious awareness with the hope that the stydent may \ ^ 
modify his or her vajues if they are\ihterf e^riifg. wi th *wprk' ^ 
with clients. ^ ^ ; v ' ^ , 

. . ■ . ■ s 
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' Since values are"" the belief^systems that make persons 

decide whaf is ^ worth doing in any situati'oh, they are best 

made .manifest and examined in experiential situations. The 

stuctent is required to choose a course of auction which is 

then examined for its Value implications. This helps the 

student becoii&e aware of hife or her own-values and helps to 

set value priorities and to deal with value conflicts. One 

of the greatest 'problems in the human .service field is deal- 

ing with value conflicts when both values ^are "good.''* 

Many of .the techniques already discussed ynder knowledge 

an4 skills can be useci simultaneously to explore the value 

implications of a student's choices in videotape playbacks, 

Simulations, group d i^scussions , mini-labs and others. The 

instructor should be prepared to use these opportunities to 

make the^same learning' experience serve several objectives. 

-f 

Other techniques ,that are especially suited to explor- 

ing values are : . ^ 

Sensitivitx tr^ir^ir^gr T- groups , ^encounter groups, etc. 
These techniques are particularly likely •to force ^ 
' ^ indivimidls in the groups ^o make a choice and then 

explore its implications. Several programs have week- 
long sensitivity type sessions at a retreat before 
classes begin. The-n the process is revived for an . 
hour or' so weekly throughoat-the program. This tech- 
nique is also excellent for increasing self ^awareness 

The instructor sh'buld be 'reasonab ly knowledgeable^ about 
.these ^techniques and must take* c^re that the pfoc'ess 
doesf not become. destructive ^or certain members who 
Tuay De attacked by the group on occasions. The prp^ 
cess should also avoid extreme or doctrinaire approaches 
.to these processes. As infthe case of ski lis these 
experiences should be processed for their value impli- 
cations rather than a,llowed to .pasS for the experience 
itself.' * ^ 
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Seminar discussions « Seminar discussions are a • 
technique for exploring a subject in considerable 
depth in a group. The subjects of seminars very . . 

frequently are value issues. The lea&er encour- 
ages all students, to become involved in the dis- 
cussion with Explorations of the value implica- 
tions. A skillfully handled seminar discussion 
will regularly require the participants to' make 
choices and 'then explore the Value ^issues under- 
lying these choices. 

The. siib jects for seminars may come from field 
experiences, current events, purrent program * 
occurrences If the instructor has clearly in 
mind the value issues which he or she warixs the 
student to deal with in the course of the pro- 
gram, he or she should be' able .to steer the sub- 
jects of seminars to cover all of those values 
•plus others that will arise in the course of 
tlie discussion . 

Role m'odeling '. Role mod'eling by faculty is believed 
to be a potent method for- learning vaLues ahd atti- 
tudes. The role models offered by the faculty be- 
come crucial in developing appropriate ^ values and 
attitudes 4n the-^s^udents . Th^s involves -such 
matters as whether the* faculty persons who are 
teaching community mental healthy are acttially in- 
volved in the community or whether those ^who are,^,'' 
teaching advocacy skills are aotually doing ^^advo-' - 
cacy work. , ^ ^ * 

Perhaps most of all it involves the faculty's deal- 
ing with students in the same^ way thait ^he' faculty 
wants the graduates to. deal with cli^ntl- - showing 
dignity, allowing choices requiring re^iponsible 
pefprmance and being available. | 

Standardized tests . M^ny of the available standar- 
dized tests can be used for developing |elf-awareness . 
Tesi« such as the Allport; Vermon, Lind|y, Study of 
Values', the FIRO-B and COPE , the Edwarjis' Personal 
Prefere-nce Schedule and 'the Kerr Empathy Test , are 
easily ad^ninistered, scored and iirterpr^ted^ in grou^i 
situations by faculty without undue s tudeitt^anxiety 
or cost. Results or norms are not usually moralistic 
' or judgmental, and the results ,~ when viewed objectively 
force c})axac:teristics "into view which are not easily 
exposad/by traditional method^. ^ 



DEVELOPING SELF-AWARENESS 
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sel£-aWareness a specific objective. However, in mental 
health/human sexvice work it is' quite essential that the 
student develop a high level of self -awareness . This will 



Motivations , especially motivations for wanting 
to do human service work. Too often this turns 
^ out to be a need to dominate, to mother, to feel 
superior to others, or to compensate for guilt 
feeliags, . ^ • 

Values and attitudes about dependency, mental dis- 
ability, sexual abberations, old age, death, drugs, 
etc. Often personal values get 'in the way of kelp-, 
ing othe.rs, ' <s * 



Abilities and disabi ljities\ Each person has some 
particular strengths and weaknes.ses. The mental 
health/human service student must become aware of 
these and learn to work with them. 

' Personality patterns. Each perso^i has his or her 
own. patterns of rigidity , impulsrivQness , suspicious - 
ness, mood swings, etc. The studentf'must become 
/ aware of what his or her ^personalit^patterns are 
aird how to work with them. 

Reaction patterns . Each pers^on has certain things 
that bother him or h^r and certain characteristic 
ways of reacting when bothered or cri ticized- - re- 
'treat, attack, become defensive,'' become expansive, 

\ ejt<:. The student must become aware of his or her 

personal hatig-ups and reaction 'patterns and how to ^ ♦ 

. avoid having them interfere with work with clients 
and communities. 



At* various- paints in this chapter there have been »nota*tions 
that certain techniques which are useful for teaching of know- 



include conscious awa*reness of "his or her own*: 



ledge, skills or values are also useful in developing self- 
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awareness; The instructor will want to use .these techniques 
for-^ accomplishing as m:any objectives as possible. This will 
require sensitive, attention and alertness for opportunities 
to ."develop self -awareness" in individual stydents. This re- 
quires the' instructor to' gel; to know the students quite well 
and. is a major reason for requiring relatively low student/, 
faculty rallies in -the prograrar, , 

} Other techniques for developing self awareness are: 

V ' * ' ■ ^ 

Individual student counseling . Individual student 
counseling should -l/e a regular and, ongoing part of 
the program. This is far more sigijt^ticant than the 
usual faculty-counselor arrangement that prevails m - 
colleges. A major , purpose here is to, help tlte stu- 
dent develop awareness of himself or herself on the y 
items' listed above and to give some thought of how he 
or .she plans to deal with these personal characteristics 
Ihis may require therapy for certain students who demon- 
strate serious personality patterns or drastic^ reaction 
patterns which they are unable to modify. Should in- 
tensive therapy be required, the-^student shOTld be 
referred elsewhere. Intensive psychotherapy is not • 
an appropriate faculty responsibility.- " • ^ 

' . \ ■ ' 

However, failure of a. student to develop self -awareness 
or to modify or control characteristics- unacceptable 
for human service work should be -grounds for counsel- V 
ing out of or ,'dropping the student from the pragram. 
It is not appropriate to graduate and certify to the 
? field of jpractice stlideilts who retain serious blind 
spots or personality patterns which will interfere 
with their work with clients. . ^ 

- Selective field placefn^'t of students. On occasion 
may be appropraate to provide a student with-ahighl 
selective field placement ill order to help develop 
.self-awaxeness in areas that seem to be especially 
difficult. This might include nursing homes, correc- 
tions* programs 6r drug programs. These placements 
should be coupled with individual counseling of the 
■ stju'dent and with his or her understanding and agreement. 



INTEGRATING THE 'INSTRUCTION . . / " ^ 

Most of the course work in a mental health/human ser- 
viKze progi'am is divided into units that de^l with specific 
^iabject matter and which are taught, by different instructors. ^ 
This^oses serious problems for integrating the entire pro- 
gram into .a coherent whole' for students. Traditron^lly ttie 
. field hasi, been'^the place where the student '^ntegrates his 
classroom learning.'' This puts a heavy burden on the student 

s 

Xo pull together alL the content. Instead, there should' be 
an obligatTon on the faculty to integrate their teachi'i^g 
for studerU<^. * • ' 

Some of the approaches that might be useS to help inte-<k 
grat^ the ilistruction are: ' ^ - . 

Defining Clearly the ObjerCtives and the Curriculum ' * 

If objectives and curriculum are quite thorojighly planned, 
so that each faculty ^member kiiows what is being taught by ^ 
other faculty and h'ow th^e pieces relate, then all faculty 
members can 'dd some integration of their instruction with/ ^> 
that of other faculty persons, ^This requires considerable \ 

detailing of the curriculum, but it is well worth the effort.. 

V 

Holding Faculty Curricu^lum Meetings 

Regular meetings of faculty., both cl&ssroom and field, 
to review curriculum and student progress' will help keep 
all faculty aware of wl\at others arerdoing and how they 
" -can integrate -the learning.^ > . ' 
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Having Faculty Who Teach. Both Classroom and Field 
Instructi(^ 

The same instructor,. is able to integrate the whole learn- 

. ing process for students. He or she can make the knowledge 

more relevant for practice, and .refer back to theoretical' 
• \ • 

■ liases in the field ii>^truction\ , • 

. ^ • '. ' ' ^' 

Having Meetings witli Students 

Having' students, thoroughly oriented to the curriculum 
objectives a-nd having frequent meetings with, the student . .• 

body regarding their progress i,s helpful, s If the students 
feel that the -instruction is disjointed or meaningless to 
.the overall objectives, they will s-ay so and suggest ways 
. .' for the faculty, to ilhprove the situation. , 

• • It would als'o'be useful to hold weekly seminars of 
students Qjv<^ie Id • plac^tnents with classroom instructors - ^ ^ 

or^. • • ■ , • 



and field supervisor 
f 



■ • ^ 



\ 
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Planning Field Experience 



Mental health/human service program^ place considerable 
emphasis on field experien?Ce. In the classroom students 
can obtain knowledge about mental health and mental ill- 
ness; they can also l^arft certain essential skills and 
techniques, at least with normal subjects, in practicum 
work and with other experiential learning.' They can learn 
many of the values and attitudes' from seminars, role play- 
ing and other experiential exercises on campus, ' 

But the field^is the only .sejtting in which they can ^ 



learn to become practitioners- In the field tl^ey learn 

to experience the mentally ill^the retarded, jthe alcoholic 

and perspns with other problems of daily living.. Here they. 

learn the "how soon,*' "how much" and "how far" in ^applying 

their skills with real clients.- They -learn the realities 

of professional arid agency life. Here th^ learn to. work - 

^- with rgal clients and. re^l c^ommuni ties to solve pro^blems 

■* / 

from the beginning . Here, too,* they learn the full impli- 
cations of the generalist role model. ' 
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I The fieI4 is not just a plaoe where students, "test out" 

ar/'in^grate" their classroom knowledge,*^ It is, in fact,, the 
place where the most' ef fectig^e acquisition of ' knowledge , skills 
and values actjaally^a^es^. place Virtuaily all employed grad- 
uates report that the field experience was the mo^t \c3luable^ 
part of their entire cp^rrieulum. ^ ' • 

Howevfer, the field experience must be more than a cursory 
visit to field agencies or a loose arrangement for the agency 
to "take students on Tuesdays and Thursdays," with no struc- 
*ture or 'expectation and supervision. It requires careful 
j)lanning with the faculty, 'the student and the field super- 
visors . 

( < ■ 

OBJECTIVES OF THE^ FIELD EXPERIENCE ^ * " ^ 

At different pqijits in -the fiel<d training there will be 

different objectives for' the student* Among them are: 

To see and experience firsthand the variojis kinds 
of mentally disabled persons and the programs that 
serve them . This might be done through field visits 
to mental hospitals , schools for t;he retarded , drug 
. abuse or alcohol clinics, nursing homes, etc. / « 

To learn practice skills to achieve and demonstrate^ 
competence in interviewing , counseling , behavior 
modification, gr©up therapy with real clients. 

To learn how the various p^rof ess ional specialists 
function in relation to each other and in relation 
to clients and -families. 

To learn firsthand . how agencies actually function 
in relation to each other and irrn:*^elation to clients 
and families . 

To learn to solve a total clinical problem from the 
in^itial contact lo evaluation and outcome. This is 
the nroc^ss of "putting it all together" for the 
cl'ient, the true general is t ^>ole . 
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i To learn t'o solve a community pi^oble/ ' f rom initial 
detection to evaluation. This field experience . - ' 
would' most J.ikely involve a micrp-cgmmunity such 
as a nursing home, ^ half-way house', a'^school, etc., 
rather than a tofal com"mU5f i ty ", but it is also the 
skill of ''putting it all together'^ on behalf 'of a 
^community rather than a client. . ^ " • 

To develop awareness of one's own, values, styles ," ^ 
' reaction pal^terns, limitations,, abilities etc. 
as they affect other persdns in humair service w£)rk. - 
Th^e is a strong Element of growth in this process-. 

It' is surprising' how little research there.-. i^ regardrhg 
'field training, in x^th% human service fields. Nearly all of,r 
what is. in the litera.tur'e is descriptive and anecdotal 
ratherythan controlled and evaluated. However, there are - 
several points on which there se^nTto be consensus among . 
many directory- of two-year mental health/human service 
programs. . i . - 

TIMING AND SEQUENCING 

Many of'the mental health/human serv^ice programs intro- 
duce field training at the very beginning and continue it 
throughout the program, often includiriig a-major field ex- 
perience in the summer between the two acadenjic years. They 
, report that tHis arrangement enhances the classroom perfor- 
mance as w^ll. The students see practical applications to. 
the classroom learning more readily, and they are' better 
motivated for it. It also provides students an early oppor-^ 
tunity to test their personal aptitude and motivation for 
this kind of work. 
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Othef schobJ-S* prov.ide field experi^ence only in the 

second semesteV /or. quart'er , or hoI3~*ti:eld experience off. 

until* the second year. 'This ^obvioiis ly can be made ^to work,^^ 

but there are r^^l advantages to starting the fieW training 

very early .and continuing throughout so that fiel^d learning 

is concurrent with\c lassroom theory, 

' The total amount of field experience in mental health/ . 

human serv.ice programs vai;le.s from ^chgol to school, 'but it' 

generally makes up abput 25 percent of the total credit. hours ^ 

This usually requited a far gre'ater number of clock hours than 

the credit hours w-ould indicate, for laboratory hours are 

- - *^ 

traditionally calculated ^t 2:l/*ox 3:1 to lecture hours. . 

* ■ • 

As for sequencing, tjie field learning, it is not always 

' ^ . i ^ ' * ' 

possible to airrange an ideal form. However^ there should be 

• V . 

5ome attempt 'to sequerice the learning f^r students so that, 
fpt in^ance, they learn to relate to people before^ tTiey , 
undertake to change th^eir behavior or take orv- a total clinical 

* r 

problem. There sh#ild' be sufficient time for a student to 

have corttinuit^j^.with selected ^clients . 

The\pecific sequence for each student is negotiated in 

an agreement' worked out among the program direct^or , ^he field 

instructor aiyLjthe student. ^ * . 

^ The question arises regarding the kind and numb'er of 

field placements fon any particular student. Despite con- 

• 

side^able" variation there is strong feeling, that the ic^al 

w 

pattern of field experience placements Would be for the 
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.student to have at« least three different placements. One of 
these, .perhaps the f irst woLild be a mental institution, 
a nurbing home^ 'or the psychiatric servgice of a general , ' 
hdspitaK' Here the student would experience the •severely 
disabled, the major^'rofessions end total institutions. ^ 

' Another placement would be in a community mental health 
setting--a clinic, afday hospital, a cris is' service , Here 
the student wou-ld experience the le^s troubled client'^ the - 
community or ientd.tion "of mental health services and a greater 
variety of models* of intervention. * . ^ 

A third setting might ,be a commu^ty agency or'prograiti 
that is hot primarily a meirtal health service but* in another 
huihan service area '>ltogetiher%- a school, a rehabilitation ^ 
program or a criminal justice program. Jhe s tudentk experiences 
a wider variety of human services and community services and." 

^their perceptions of 'emotional and mental health problems. 
He orj^-she l^arn§ how to relate these services to tlients ^ 
and also how to work with the "troublec^* but not ^necessarily 
"disturbed'' clients of those agencies. ^ 

There is rather strong agreement among/f^ulty and students 
that it is not desirable, to have students placed in a single 

* agency such as a state mental hospital for all of their field . 
training experience. • . . 
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FIELI> SEMINAJ^S\. . ' • • . - - •• 

* ' To- some' "extent , student^ can exch,ange their exner^iences 
thr'tJugh^ re^ifr' fii^ld' seminars , which are qxtremely u'seTul^ 
to- ^'pY^e^§;5'^ '^'he*>e^xpe^r4^nce'S for tHe , learning* implications.. 
Too- often this'^is overlooked; students have wojidetTul ex- ' *, 
peri^nges' that are never ''systematically. anral)*2ed ♦for thp - 
learning that is inherent iiT^them. Seminars are especially- 
desirable , for exp:|^orin:g value issues anfl conflicts • g.nd^ 
bringing, them to awareness. In seminars students* learii' , 
from eaci) other a;ac£ develop an sLwareness oT diverse view- ^ 
points, procedu^s arT4 approaches to problems* • 

' Many ^sch'oors hllve made field visits'^ to several argencies 
or Irave planned special events s«ch as p^utlsing .on a talent, 
sliow for ^fate hospital patients. Some programs encourage 
students to do volunteer wojrk with nrental* Kealth programs 
to gain further ex'perience and learning. While help'fuJ, 
sXch activities are not a sjubS'ti tute; f or soundly ^truct^red 
e^p'erienCes of a direct seryice nature with oppqrtuni-ty to 
analyze the learninjg that is taking 'place . * * 

RECRUITING AND MANAG'ING ."FIELD PLACEMENTS' ■ [ . . 

In most s'chools'^ t^iere is a single faculty person^ who 
has responsibility fot -recruiting and ' arranging 'f ie Id .pi-a-Qe - 
ments. Often this is the mental health/human service program, 
director, but it may another fadulty person or an overall 
field instruction coorj^inator for an entire' human 3ervices . 
division. There is considerable work involved in ,redrui ting 

^ - - ^ . 
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ami *se.t ting up_:^eld^ placements 'jof a mentd^' health/human ^ 
service' prpgram. In every aspect of recruitment,, the farculty 

person must , cons ider ,the particular needs of the agency 'ajid 

* * ^ « * * 

,be prepared to demonstrate the aHvantag,es of^placements to -' 

the agency ' >. ' \ V - « 

Among the possible appi^oaches' ^are : ' - , . 

^Discussion with; €he ''advisory/ comi^^^Jfci||i 
' -exploring, placeipenfs f or ^^^AP^^^^^^^^HPPF * 



programs r^wi^'f ented by adv:|.sory 
members - - ^ ' • - 

•DisGussioii with staff d^evelopment of f icers 
^f niental health .oV huWn sefvice aeenctes 

Workshops ^^h the^ training , anJ Use of- mental 
Health/human sefrvice workers fpr* local agency* • . ' 

starff pQr'sons^:,^- wi th an appe.al for f ield^'place- 
. ' metits in the ir' agencies ' ' , ' * 

■ ' L % 

•Direct calls, letters -^d visits to agencies 
or programs ' thai: *might "Jpke good field place- * 
ment settings > ' ^ 

A'ftgr field placements for students have been loqated, 
n)OS*t: experts recpmmen*2t that two kirij^ of cofit^racts be ^ 
develofied* One o£ these ife an over^l . contr,act . be tween . 
the college apd the agency* spelling out tlie expe^ctat ions 
of eich party in regard to all field placements 'in that 
agency. The other kind of con-tract is an individual ton- 
tract or, agreement among the faculty coordinator 'of field 
^placements, the field^ iii-structor and the individuaL student,- 
to^ define what is to be^ expected in regard to each • student ' s " 
field placements, • • - 
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^ The Overall CeUeggV Agency Contract 

Thfe pyerall cbntr^at^t betw^n t^e college -and the.field. • 

agency ^shojuld be -in writing and signed by responsible per- 
' sJbns £&r each party. Iji many cases it will-, be in the form 

.of a- letter or memorandum of agreement, but in some ca^es, 

especially if monjey' is to be exchanged, it will have to hey 
' in the form of a legal contract. Among the ppints of agree- 

ment will be' the fpllowing: ' > ^* 

The numbe.rs of students to be placed in th^ agency 
' * '*at any, period "of time, the lengths and dates of, 
their .placements . 

The nature of the field instruction they are to 
receive. .This will note the general kinds, of ex- 
periences stuAnts will receive, and from whom, 
vvhat-^cinds of supervision they will have &nd how 
they will be • evaluated . 

- ' * ' What recognition or compensation 'the f ields^ins true- - 
to^^will receive. Some field instructors are given 
_inical instructor" or "adjunct professor" faculty 
pointments by the college. Others are pkid fees ' 
for their services. Some agencies simply assign the 
field instruction duties as part of the agency person's 
ovisrall job responsibilities, o • 

What the colLege/expects of.field instructors in the ^ 
way of participation in special straining workshops, 
faculty meetings, etc. 

What limitations there are to be on s.tudents. Are 
there- Limitations to gertain hours^ buildings , 
services, etc.? Do students ha.ve access to 'all 
records^ including fiscal and adminis.trative records? 
Are students considered to be employees for any 
'liability purposes? Will. the college's liability 
coverage be sufficient? Do st>idents make records 
in clinical fil.es? , ' 

t What benefits, if 'any, are to 'be furnished to 
► $tuden.ts? Are students to be ffrovided with meals^ 
offices, travel compensation or housing? 'Most often 
these benefits' are not provided, but the contract*' 
should make this cl6ar.. 
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These contracts or agreements^ between colleges and field 
agenci^ should be reviewed and re-negotiated each year. 

Contractus or Agreements for Individual Student Placements 
Th'ese agreements are alsp written and signed by the field 
placement coordinat;ors from the colleg^e. (This -person may be 
the mental Health/human service program director,) It is 
much 'more a programmatic contract than an administrative 

* 

contract. It spells out such things as: • ' 

The exact time period and days of the student's 
• placement . 

What the student is expected. to- ledrn or be able 
to do a result of this'^specif ic pl-si^ement', \ 
^ These are best stated in graphic and specific* * 
terms called "behaviora^l* oft j ect ives" , { i ,^e , , 
/'The student will be able to accurately observe, 
inteVview, record and report the findill^S' from 
mentally ill persons for diagnostic team con- s 
' f erences , It is well to avpid va^ue generali- 
ties such as "The student will*^^show personal 
g r ow t^ , " „ ' ' 



Exactly what the student will^be expected to do 
during the field placement. This avoids the prob- 
lem that sometimes . arises when no one quite knows 
what *to expect so the s.tudent is left to simply 
observe . or .to browse through clinical files and 
records. 

The responsibility of the field instructor to 
^upeTvise, counsel *and conduct seminars for the 
student, (i,e , , +iow often?) If the instructor 
is to as>i^n readings wilting papers, etc, 
this is stat*ed here also. 

The ipespons ibi ^ ty o? all* parties to coordinate 
^tbe field learning with the campus learning. 



A plan for evaluating whether the student has 
attaified^the objectives set forth, together 
with an evaluation of any special abilities, 
needs or problems of the student that may be 
revealed during- the placement, ^ 
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A statemerk of any special adi/iinistrative arrange- 
ments that\re to apply to this student * s place- 
inent>'(foriexainple, if a stud^'t^is to; recei^^ 
trivel reimbursement for homg visits to after- ^ ^ 
care clients) . 

The student should be an actiive participant in planning 
fof.his.or her placement and in drafting'the contract. In 
some schoi5^s the student is expjbcted to, apply for the field 
pl-acemeht. and negotiate fot what h^ or she is to learn and 

. da. The "agejicy is under no ob^^gation to accept a student 

' - *' ' 

wfio is unable to 'prepare a plan that satisfies the agency, i 

' ' 7 

This is go^H- for motivating students in their^field learni/Tig 
and for jjreparing students for, later job-seeking when thev 
»are graduates. • / 

IMPROVING. FIELD INSTRUCTION ' * ' / • 

Mental 'health/human service programs have speiial p/Toblems. 



an attempting to improve. the quality of field ins tVuction , 

since they are of tea limited in their abili'ty to pay i/nstruc 

tors. However, tJ^efe are several mechanisms that hav^ been 

used to improve the. quality of- the field ins tructi'Xin la^d to 

better coordinate the field and cl-assrooin .programs . Among 

them are : . * ' ^ , ■ , ^ \ 

Workshops on field instruction for all .faculty akd ' 
field instructora/ These workshops might Kych oTn 
' ^ such subje,cts. as the generalist concept , .conceptjs ^ 
of adult learning, or evaluating student perfofniance 
in the field. . • ^ , ^ ^ • \ , 

Regular- meetings -of fiel4 instructors and classtoony 

faculty- -perhaps -at a- monthly ^^brown-bag'^ liinch--t^ 

discuss .progress of th-e studisnts and to resolve am^ 
problems . * ' ^ «' / ' 
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Some classroom teaching byrr^^^eld instructors 
and some field instruction by classroom ' ^ 

faculty'/ \^ . \ 

Annual or semi-annual meetings of "Afield' coor'Ui- 
nators and field instructors and selected students 
Ifo evaluate the various placements and to plan 
changes* for the 'next-' year. 
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'Evaluating Students 



1 > ' ' * 

Evaluation of an informal kind goe§ on all th.e tiJne in, a 
* # ' , • 

•program, .but there may be no VecQnd of feedback of the kind 
pf informal judgments that f acuity , ',f el low students clients • 
' , and the* students themselves are making about student ' s devel- 
opment.' There is a need for sy^t^matic and structured ev.alua- 
tion procedures.^ . ^/ ' 

PURPOSES FOfR EVALtJATIQN Oi^ STUDENTS . ,/ ^ , 




Amdng the ,specMf ic^urposes for formal evaluation pro- 
cedures -are: ' • • ' ' . ^ ^ 

To. provide a measure of the extent to which 
each stu.defit has met' the objectives outlined ' 

'in the curriculum. These measures will pro- 

jvi'de the"^basis for grad^ and ultim^itely 

n^rhe t}>er' he or she receives a degree/ 

Xe provide ^a means fo^r the Student \tD monitor 
his or 'her o^ progress, observe hiirt'^lf or 
herself:* ^nd increase hi§ or tier motivation/ 

' • ■ ^ 

To ijssay the ef f ^ctiyeness of the tlpacHing in * 
developing knowledge * and skills. This may ^ - - 

^leaa to modification in the. curriculum or to' 

chang^ing the methods or content. . • ' . 

. To facilitate job-sfeeking by -having evaluation . • * . 

documenta^i'on of^'each graduate^s competence'. * ^ 
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To provide evaluation approaches for graduates 
to use later for self - evaluatio-n of their work ^ 
^ ^performance. '^^i 

'-^iTo account' tb the college administration for;, 

the 'curriculuinB|personnel , facilities' and funds « 
^ ^allocated to tB|\prpgram. 

To; account to accredit ing 'and ' approving bodies 
regarding the. prbgra^in'^s 'effectiveness . . 



! '/To- account to the ,com]iiujii ty for t^e competency [ 
attainments 'of j/ts'_5 tudents this data may be . 
^ , used -iai developing jobs \ot- in document^ing the^ 

^^rograifj f o,r -^legisla^tor^ p,ro fessiona 1^ , co^- ^' \ 
; 'turners or a^ehcy adijiiTii.-stratoi*s ' , ...... 

.w.AIfe\c■FqR^EVALUA-TXCL^• '.V ,*/ .» -^^ ' - r , 

/^'fhe -prpce's'tf. c?'f evalua^inf ^tude^ts ■ basically begins at 
the time'^the prQgfaffl.ks developed. Tlje ^jfcgram objectives^ and 
th6. d€'taii^e^d^curriculun{ objectdve'^, Wiia specif i'ed ^t'o the 
point -^where they prpvi^e. the criteria; and ^he, ineasures by 
which 'student .^valu^tiort ^rC-an" t#e plac^.^l. ^ . ; , 

• ' ^ Preparing a, -student, to became a p.fac tit ioner implies ' - ^ 
that'theVe M'll be .knowledge^* *^e', a b^se' of 'skills and 
rw- tain 'values"* ar^d s^e^lf -^WarerT^s 'whicl^ . wi 1 1 make up the , ^ 
'^core of competence'' that wili s^rve as^the^ objectives for 
.evaluating^ s^tudent'S^^in Vny pat ti,cular ^merttal health/human 
service, progr^ / \Rdr, any\ individual student the -objectives . 
might ^e^ further eflaborated^^depending' on any special % interes ts 
or plans- that he pr' she may/h^ve . : - ^ 

-NEGOTIATrNG THE EVALUATION PROCESS . ' ^ 

With this background for evaluation, the program is' ready 
.to negotiate .the evaluation prt)cess for indivrdual^tudents , 



faculty and , field- in-ft-fiip tors . .,Th6 specif ic^st^eps are: 
A Clear Contract with Each Student ' ^ . - ' 
* this may be an*informal oral contract, but-'it is bften 



better to put the co^itract irtto a written memorandum 
s'hould cover such ifems as f 



Vhat is to be monitored in- knowledge , skills aftd/^ 
attituda^? ^ ' ' - ^ ' * 

• »• 

Who wiil d^|hp ,monitor.i-ng--5tudents , faculty, field 
ins tructbi^^fc 



What time jframes are expected- - days , weeks, month^s? 



* • « * 

What, forms of document-at ion will be used- -reports , 
check forms, clinical re^rords, ratin^g she'ets, con-r, 
Terence notes, grades?. , 



4 



An Understanding of Post-graduate .Responsibility ' • • 
ExpJ>ain tip students that J:h'e program will ultimately also 
want reports from ^ them as^ graduates in employment and from 
their employ^ts noting how they *are doing a^id what recommen 



dations '^.tudents; and employjfers may , have for modifying the 



program , 



. -S-TUDENT PORTFOLIO ' ^ \ '• 

; A .useful device for a mental h^eal th/hump}i service -program 

to defVelop, in coTlaboratipn with, each student, is a^ student 
.portfolio. , A portfolio provides a framework for evaluation 
of the studen-t's progress, and it also provides documentation 
of the student-'s speci f ic , achievements which may be used ^s -"^ 
a -tangible record, of achievement when approaching^ potent ial 
employers for a job. 
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The pdxtfolio should be started as soon*as the stiident 

is enrolled 'in the program and sh<Juld be -cumulative throughout 

the student * s 'scjhool experience Among the items that might.be 

ijicluded' in the port£olio*are * ^ ^ 

'A' statement of the program objectdves in the 
■areas of knowledge, 'skills, values and self- 
aw'arene^s , * * 

A .copy of the specific contractfs) negditiated 
^ with the student (Addi t ionral . c'ontrgicts^ may be 
negotiated •for'.each f ieid 'p lacement • ) • 

\ A transcript of academic courses and tjie\ student ^s 
grades ' " , ] * 

A record of , field, placements ^and evaluation jepo-rts 
Trom thei}i " ' ' 

' ' ' . ^ ' 

' A realistic -an* individual proTil^.of the s-tudent*s 

knowledge, skills, values and sel.f-award'ness , • ' . 

student reiiorts^of work samples done in classro6m 
,and field , ^ ^ , ' - 

^ student will participate i n^ developing and maintain- 

ing the portfolio. It provides an' objective way for the stu- 
dent to evaluate hisj or her own progress toward individual'^ 
objectives. Later the student should- be allowed to select 
from' the .portfolio those items that he or she wants in his. 
or her dossier for job-seeking with potential employers. 

PERFORMING- THE EYAL-WATION . , ^ ■ ' ' ' ' '• 

,In.irthe operating stages *of the program there ^-re .se^^era[l 

points- to consider in actually ^erformfnj evaluations: . ^ 
What to Evaluate . .. ' . \ 

In developing the core of competence for thp mental .health/ 

human service worker,' the material has been broken down into 



.knowledge-, skills, values and se If-awa^ness . These are use- 
ful'.categoyie's in mrfny ways ' but they are not mutually exclusive 
The final objective^ -of course, is to put these together in|^o 
useful practice roJes'. In evaluation there .often is only the 
ovett clinical belTavi^r of a student from which to infer th-e'''''^ 
knowledge, skills and values. However, with this word of 
caution, it is still useful' to evaluate students^i'n terrn^ of 
t'hose basJc dimensions ^ ^ - 

How to ^Evaluate ' • , . ^ ^ 

The methods or techniques for evaluating students will 

vary d^peo^j^ft-g^on which objectives are beir>g evaluated. 

KiyQw ledge ob jecjiiv^s are evaluated by the. .use ^. , 
of oral or written examinations , questionnaires , 
written or oral report^ 'term papers, class 'presen- 
^^ations and pre- and post-tests. Therfe is a great 
eal in the literature about choosing appropriate 
tests, designing tests, scoring and eyaluat i,ng * the 
validity of the tests. , * " . ' 

Skill ob j ect iveg^ re evlalu^ted by such techniques -as: 

^ ^ ^ Structured observations -and reports 

^ Rating' sheets ar^ charts to l>e filled 
' out by instructors, fie?^ld supervisors 
or p^ers^ ^ ^ 

' Videotape playbacks' of student^ s per- , 

formance ' . - < . 

'Simulations, rqle play ij^^modeling, 

psycho- drarjka ^ 

Logs and journals 
All of these are based on the student's actual behav/er. 

4 

Skills are the essence of being a practitioner. They involve 
behaviors and the learning df not just ''how mucA" and ''how long 




^Skills are usually analyzed into gradually increasing levels 

complexity and discrimination* Thus, an example of the ^kill 

of interviewing might be taught. and evaluated at three levels: 

Level 1 - greeting, developing r&pport,- 

observing listening ^r- - V 

supporting , confronting , ex- 
plyor ing , paraph r as ing/ 

uslne body language, eye con- 
ta^ , , ar^d attending mechanisms,, / 
rejecting, interpreting * '^y. 

The s^ude,nt and faculty will need to knOv. at which" 
level the student is expected' to perform. Of course, 
it is most 1-ike'ly that the level of expected performance 
will vary with the stage of the student's training. In 
tjtie First s^eme.ster Lfevel 1 may be sufficient, but ih the 
second senje^l^r the student will be expected to move to 
Levels 2 ^nd 3. This' should be made clear in ^the contract. 

Since skills are related to performance, they are ' 
evaluated by observation of actual behavior. The student 
must he ablie to demons trat^^comp^ tent mastery of skills* 

4 

Va(lues and attitudes arg, evaluated by techniques 
such as : ' , ' 



Logs and journ^irls 

Check forms by supervisors 

Peer ratings 

Attitude rating scales " * 

Smal,l ^oup interactions such as 
seminar discussions 



K serious problem in the teaching of values is that 
people often profess oae value/^or ientat'ion but practice. an ^ 
ent'iTel)^if ferent one. For^/this reason it-' is - almost, 
essential, both 4n teaching /and evaluat ion to require the * 
student to choose some course of behavior and then t,o apalyze 
that act for its value implications. 



' S^lf -Awareness is a critical' element in' 
human service work. 'This is taught by 
techniques that require the student to 
confront his or her values; actions, moti- 
vations, .reaction patterns, biases, t 
'abilities and limitations. Self-aware- 
ness' will be evaluated .by methods that 
determine the extent to which' the^ learner 
has gained conscious self -awareness and 
has either accepted himself or .herself 
or made efforts tofthange. ^ ^ 

Some methods of evaluating s elf -awareness - 
mi^ht include: 

Personal counse ling 

' OjDservation of befiaviox In small 
group seminars _ 

Supervisor's obs4rvations and 
'ratings 

Peeg: ratings 



FURTHER ISSUES IN EVALUATING SKILLS AND VALUES 

Much has been written about evaluation of knowledge, but; 
the-re is not much writter abou^: techniques for evaluating 
skills, values and attitud.es, and self -awareness . Just as the 
teaching methods are more experiential than didactic, so the 
evaluation techniques are more behavioral. They are oriented 
more toward (^qumenting the student's achievement of .competen 
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or' his or ^^r need for further work than to scoring with a^ 

percentage figure or grade. They thus tend to have greater 
* f , * 

use for' motivating students to improve than primarily for *• 
. \ ' • . ' ^ , / 

grading. , ^ • - . 

Evaluation Techniques 

> ^. 

Logs and journals a^re detailed Records which 
students ^naintain of their case and coijimunity* 
* work. These' can be ^xamingd to evaluate how 
well the student: ' ^ » 

- . Organizes material, summarizes and develops 
clarity p-f expression' 

Accepts responsibility and manages her or ' 
his time ^ 

Defines problems and formulates pl.ans from 
\^ flexible alternatives ' ' ^ • 

Carries out interventions 

* Becomes aware of hi3 or her own feelings 

and distinguishes between them and , those ' 
of his or her clients. * 

The^e logs are regularly reviewed with the individual 
student to eyaluate progress and to suggest improve- 
ments. They can also be made a part of the student's 
portfolio. . ' " ' ' ^ 

j Videotape playbacks are an excellent method of evaluating 
students and having them see" themse Ives ^s they actually 
performed^ This is^a powerful motivation to improve. It 
\s particularly useful in evaluating: 

^U$e of body language, eye contact and 
^attending techniques 

\ 1' 

Use of •interpersonal skills of genuineness , 
^ ^cclirate empathy .and non-possessive warmth 

c\ounseling skills ' 

^ confrontation and support • skills 



Simu\iations are a method in which students are given 
rolek to play in hypothetical situations. They must 
be tiutioned not to caricature , the roles. Tn some 
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simulations certain ro;les are almost ,complet*e/Ly / 
scripted^so that the students are placed in more * 
staijdardizecf situations. ''The '^trigger^* films'. 
that^'po5e a brief (up to -one* minute) clinical. * " 
situation from Which' the stud'eats fafke over the 
roles and play out the situations, is anotfher \ . 

somewhat standardized approach to singulations. 
Bvalifations may be done.for:' • 

^ e<i 

••Specific responses desired * * . - 

Co'nf rpntat ^%n and support skili^s 

Clinical prc^blem solv^^^ * ' 

Counseling skJNlls 

^ Interpersonal skills . . ' ' • 

These should be processed with the student immediately 
after the exercise. — * _ % 

Small groUD^seminars are useful in evaluating' several 
ski 1 Is and^alues and in assessing self -awareness : 

Group skills 

Cojgf ropJLaJLLop anrl, s-upport skills 

"Values rega;;ding dependency, chronic illness, 
death, work, intervention^^* race ^ 

Self - awareness of own motivations, values, * ^ 
abilities and limitations, ' , * 

The small group seminar may have todbe guided into 
some of these areas in order to observe student Te^\ 
actions. It 'is importajit here also to analyze t^je 
interactions ■ at once so that the 'Students become 
aware of their strengths and limitations and* can 
make the appropriate changes in their behaviors. ^ 

^ Behavior checJc forms , may b? used for several aspects 
of student performance^' including : ^ 

Acceptance of responsibility . , * 

'C<>mpletion of assignments according to 
schedules 

Collaboration with others * ' - 



.Community ability,, both oral and written 



Behavior check forms regarding the- specific tasks . 

that the srtudent is expected to achieve can be used 

as* guides for instruction and as evaluation measures 
'£or hdW tjie student is progressing on- individual' 
. tasks in his or Jier overall program. Following are 
^examples of specific behavioral exp,ec tat ions that 

•students might be expected to achieve: 



^Skills and Ot)ject | ^ves 

1.' Is present at a41' 
'se'ssions, on time,m 
'.makes advance prep- 
arations 

.,2. Observes kn intake • 
interview 

3, Conducts an inter- 
' view under super- 
vision 

4.. Identifies Client '"s 
problem (5) 

5/ Assists in-formulat- 
^ ing a treatment plan 
* * 

, 6. .Follows through oh 

• treatment plan . $ 

7. Conducts, a termina- 
tion interview 

8. Conducts follow-up 
visit 

9. Presents oraltsnd 

# written report \)f 
activities- to sx^er- 

.^visor or* instructor 

10. Consults^ and , inter- 
acts ' appropriately 
.with ^taff ' . 



Satisfactori ly 
Completed 



Date 



Comments 




SECTION III 



Gommunity Development 
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Developing Jobs 



Mental health/human service f)rograms differ from many 

established technologies where there is -general public, pro- 

fessional ana administrative acceptance and where job descrip 

tions and positions are well established. However, it is 

similar to the situation in which associate degree nursing • 

programs originally found their graduates ineligible for 

licensure which required three years of trainii)^. Dental 

hygiene and physician assistant programs have also had to 

* / 

avercome similar job development problems. ' * 

The obligation to develop jobs is reinforced by the , 
fact that mental health/human service programs are practi- 
tioner training programs which imply that jobs are available. 
Any practitioner training program wiil fail if substantia^l 
numbers of its graduates are unable 'to find employment or to 
per,fCrm s^atis f actorily in employment. While mental health./ 
human service programs cannot make promises .to students or 
potential students tlfat j6bs will be available upon gradua- 

-X ^ - • ''^ 

. tior^ there is still dn obligation of the faculty ^nd the. 
College to work trowarcj the development 'of appropriate jobs 
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in state ajid local agencies.' While, graduates will be expected 
gitgto exercise initiative to find- their own^ individual j,obs, it is 
'not fair, ta place upon them the responsibility for developing a 
j'ob marlcet for themselves. ^ . ' . 

The faculty's role in job development activities, is in' • 
working with busy administrators and^ prof ess ionals who have 
other pressing responsibilities and duties. They are also 
often conditioned by their prq^fessional training andiby 
established personnel systems and practiced to prefer fully 
t:^ained professionals. Thus there is the double challenge ^of 
Cgetting their attention -from a busy schedule and selling 
mental health/human service workers in t^e^ f ace jpf a special- 
ized professional value orien tatiori^J ^ ^ - {' ^ . 

Job deve lopment then become^jj^^lf^ , educetTonal and 

promotional activity which <,requixes careful ^.ri.^-A'P.si'sis tent 
efforts directed toward a- variety of state and comm:unity 
persons - -agency administrators, professionals and personnel 
officials. It is not sufficient to do a single survey of- 
agencies or to have a single meeting with administrators* Time 
and resources must b6 budgeted .for job development. 

M^y aspects of job development can be combined with qther* 
program activities. The following are some of the points at ' 

\ which job development activities shoxrld t^lte place in a mental 

^ * 

health/human service program, - 
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PINING A PROGRAM TO INCLUDE JOB DEVELOPMENT 

Some of the most significant job developme^nt work, should 
he done in the planning,^ phases of ^ program. This will include 
activities such as : * - 

Obtaining Specific Information About Jobs^While Doing' 
Needs Assessment Surveys ^ 

The Surve^^ should seek specific job information, such as 
how many mental health/human service workers'each agency, will 
realistically employ year by yeax, at what salariei, for what < * 
Settings and with what job responsibilities. The survey sjnould. 
also determine what existing job openings are' available lo -men- 
• tal health/human service' workers and exactly what prode,dures 
Will be necessary to establish new job descriptions aijd budgeted 
positfipns. y 

'Often steps ^to establish new job descriptions and now 
positi40ns require action and appro.val by several pei*sons and 
agencies such as mental heal th "agency * adminis tfators *, personnel 
arid classification officers, civil service and merit 'system * 
Officials, budget officials, and legislatures or couruty com- 
,tni*ssioners . In- large public agenr€ies this is a cumbersome ■ 
and time-consuming process Which often can require as long as 
two years of meetings, letters and" telephone ca lis* yfli.oJ/ 
this is ftustra^Xing attest, but the* faculty 'that learns the 
full process and plans for. it from the. very- start is more 

■ • ' ■ . ' i 

likely to be successful. 



' US'ing an Adviser^ Cc^yUbtee . * ^ ^P' ^ 

TKe advisory 'ccrmmittee menibers .can be* very helpful in 
job development, Tiiis ihvol\^*§ at least three aspects of 
advisory cbmmittee activity: . • ^ 

y 1* H^ve key Jiff iCials from major, Employing agencies 

• .on the .^^(Jva scry committee. This might be the / — ^ 

staff * develjbi;p9ieiit officer a£ th^ state mental 

health agency or-^oT Ipcal hospitals or local » 

* me/vtal ^health rcente^i^^r possibly^ the personnel 
' ' .1 -offiqer? or the agency drrectors themselve s , 

'\ ^' Th^^e per^on^ .;Can advise the program of steps 
^ 'needed in jGb. deve lopment and of new program 

prlans that 'will require new' Workers, They may 
'••also facilitate some of the job development work * 
in their* own agencj.es , 

2; Ask the advisory committee, for specific advice 
, and recommendations for* job development in the 

. ^ commuhity. at large, *They may be able to advise 
* the faculty of local *pr6gram develojynents that 
offer job opportunities in nori- traditional set- 
tings. Perhaps' the greatest job opportunities 
' , for mental health/human service workers today 
, lie^'in small, non-profit agencies Such as half- 
way Housel^ , 5helt^ed workshops, board and care 
homes, soc|.al rehabilitation programs , day care 
.programs, extended care facilities, etc, which 
^- • ar.e . not 'part ^bf ti^e large public bureaucracies 
although they operate on. contracts with public 
agenci^es, , 

'3, Ask individual advisor/committee members to 
^help with various job-^evelopment activities 
-such as drafting job (descriptions, meeting 
with agency administrators, or hiring indivi- 
dual graduates in their' own -agencies. 

^ Planning Fi-eld Experiences 

In planning which agefncies to use for field placements of 
students it is well to inquire about the likelihood of that 
^gency's ultimat^J^^r^mploying ' g^^aduates of the prografn. 
Agencies that express.no interest in hiring the_workers should 
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be given a I9W priority, for field placements unless the educa- 
,tlonal opportunities available to'stud^nts in that agency are 
exceptional. Agencies are unlikely to ^irovide appropriatfe-^ 
role models for men tal 'health/human service s^tudents if they 
have :B0 -intention of ever employing tlie graduates. 

In planning field placements it may \^_3_ well to .consider 
some of the small, non- tradi tional agencies of thfe ki-nds that 
may ultimatel>^ jDf ovide ' jobs so that students get thq feel of 
.job responsibilities and hov;^ to go- ab6ut seeking jobs in such 
agencies • ' • • ' 

Opportunities in the Student Recruitment and* Selection Phase 
If the program recruits some .of its students from among- 
persons who are already employed in mental he'alth/human ser- 
vice agencies, such as psychiatric aid^s, attendants in insti- 
tutions for the retarded and drug and alcohol Counselors not 
only do these persons already have jobs,* but they provide a 
personal, entree to their agency for both the- mental health 
worker concept and for gther graduates of the program, ^ 

The personal element is an^ extremely useful strategy 
in job development , ^Agency administrators and professionals . 
are much^ m6re likely to employ a person they know and have 
worked with than* to commit ' themselves to an abstract concept 
such as middle-level workers wtom they have never personally 
experienced. Whatever opportunities (field placements, work- • 
shops for agency personnel) can be used. to personally expose 
students to agency persons and* professionals will help in 
overall joj) developm.ent , ' \ 

>m J 



A few schools began their programs as a staff develop.- 
ment activity in collaboration with a locaL mental hearth 
facility and^found that this approach opened up job oppo^--^ 
tunftifes for^ther graduates as Well. This approach has 
been helpful to the'^agencies and Aore agencies are seeking 
this kind o-f re la ti^onship to loc^l colleges.- 



JOB* DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES AFTER: THE PROGflAM IS UNDERWAY 

There are many job development activities for the mental ^ 
health/^rh^n service program faculty once the program is 
actually unde*rway. Speci^fic activities will vary s.omewhat 
wi.th the findings of the surveys*and with what the problems 
and procedures are determined to be in each state and com- 
munity. Some of the general steps to consider are: 

Obtain Unders tanding_ _ and Commitm^ent from, Agency Adminis - 
trators to the Ideas of^ Employin g Men tal Hea lth/iluman Service 
W orkers 

These might be state, public, non-profit oy .private - for- 
* * > 

profit agencies. Agency administrators are ^probably the key^ 

element in •job cfljvelopment . Thexe is little point in working 

with merit systems, le'gislators and* professional groups if 

the local agency adminis tra tors ^ are not committed to wanting 

mental health/human service woAers in their agencies. There ' 

are several possible approacl^s: 

Personal visits to agency administrators. This is certainly 
preferable for cert^iif' major local -potential employers. The 
program director (or other faculty) and the agency director 
and his key staff can then explore all aspects of employing 
the workers in tjie agency and agree on a plan of activities 
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that' wiil b.^ follQwed in approaching; personnel agencies^ 
and apjiliropriations bodies. Exploratory visits' of this 
kind should be iaitilated early in the program*s develop- 
ment for two. major teasons: it often takes -several months 
to go through ail o£ the .necessary administrative procedures, 
and th'e agency may request that the tra-ining program take 
steps to incliide^ertain conpetencies or 'roles that will^ 
require modest curriculum changes, , " 

Exploratory visits 'of this kind may be arranged throu^ . 
advisory coj^imittee members or directly. ^It* is well to 
take along any written materials about me'ntal health// 
human service curriculum pLans , brochures , about the ] 
college, etc. ' . ' 

Such a nreeting should produce a rect)mmend^d • series of steps 
to be taken by all parties. It is desirable to arrange for 
one person in the agency, such -as the staff development , of - 
ficer or the personnel 6ffi,cer, to be the responsible per- 
son to follow up on these stp'ps.and to be the liaison per- 
son to the mental health/human service program* The college 
program director should ma}ce a record of all of the steps 
to- be taken, deadlines, etc., and tTien follow up on them. 

In all of this, the le.adership in<ifiative and pleasant 
persistence of the college program director will be ex- 
tremely important. It is good salesmanship and good 
politics* to confirm agreements in w,ri ting , • mak>e pleasant • 
teminder calls or. visits, offer to help in any way possible, 
write thank-you-notes , and express public appreciation. * 

Workshops f^/br -key agency personnel .. The college mental 
health/num^n service p.rogram may sponsar day-long work- 
shops fo^ local agency directors and other key adminis-' 
tratopgr to explain mfen tai heal th/4vuman service workers, 
•the prog*ram and curriculum, t^ introduce students and 
to discuss field placements and job opportunities* The 
workshop ^ appi*aacji is ijiseful for reaching a num^jer of 
smaller and varied agencies. It has several ot?j,gr ad- 
vantagest--it allows the agencies to see the c^^.ege and 
the students, it provides for wider exchangef^of ideas* 
and questit)ns and it reaches more agencies 'at one time* 
However,* it is ^/bit more difficult to get specific 
commitments without •follow-up visits or additional work- 
shops-. ' SREB has prepared a series of videotapes airS 
publications which may be helpful in the workshop*^ 
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Efeve loping Job' Descriptions "^and-Salar^ Classifications^ t 
Most large agencies have formal job descriptims. and ^ 

salary classification schedules foi^ all positions in the 

,^ - * 

agencf. Unless there are .^already apptropriate job descrip- ^ 
tions under which mental health/human s^^rvice program gradu- 
ates can be empfoyed ,^ i t will be recess ary^^.^o^writ^ new 'ones 
and get them accepted by some central . personne'l\^ agency * This ^ 
can be a 16ng process that requires con^s iderab le\ negotiation . 
It is almost essential that the operating agencieti have de- 
clared their desire to hire the graduates before the personnel 
agency is requested to establish job descriptions, s^nce the 
requests for new Job descriptions ^ordinari ly originate-^^f rom 
the operating' agencies-. The personnel agency is unlikely to 
respond to a request to establish a new job description that o 



originates from a college. 



lowever, onoe the operating agencies have declared that* 
*^they want mental health/humanl service workers and have asked 
^the personnel age;icy to develo'p job descriptions, it is quite 
appropriate for the college faculty to help. Some o^the thin^gs 

that the college program director might do to hel/--^re: ^. ' 

^ * ' . ^ * 

' Ge^t together with other. -mental^h^aith/humaA service . 
programs in the state^and draft a sample job descrip - 
tion of the duties'.based on what the agency has.>de- 
Glared it wants t,he workers\to do*^- This sample job 
description can then be taken, tq the. agency pepple ^ ^ 
and to the pers.onnQl divis>ion. If may* be well to 
refer to job descriptions from other states or ^ 
' agencies . ' ' ' - / ^ 

' Meet with peopile who are^ responsib le £or developing . 
'th«e job description and get through ^a 11 .thre steps 
that are required, tor approval. The taculty should 
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inquire frequently on- how the process 'is' coHiing 
along and offer to Jielp with any. q^^jst ions or 
further documentation • 



The facult)* should be prepared for the fact that ^ 
mos^t personnel systems, merit systems, etc, are' ^ 
, -reLuctanit to ^^ablish new job descriptions . .They 
• are cpns'tantly under pressure to expand the number ^ 

of job descriptions and they want str^ang documen- 
ta'tion for why each new job is needed and how it jl 
differ? from many others that ^Iready exist. w 

hfelp with salary classification for the posm:ion . 
Within the personnel agency there i^ also a classi- 
fication office which must decide what salary class 
\ . ' to assign to each new job specification'. Here also ' 

' - ^ the faculty may b^ asked to further desx;Tibe- and 

'document salary Revels elsewhere , and what overall" 
^ responsibilit)^i!/fhe workers will carry; This is a 
critical item in classification. The faculty should 
be prepared for the reluctance of the . pers onne 1, * 
. people to require an associate degree in mental ^ 
health/human* service • The personnel agency is much 
more likely to require only *'t^o' ydars of college" 
unless there is clear documentation of why an 
AA degree in mental health/human service ^s required, 

. ' Help the merit system prepare the examina>tion for 
' the workers once thie positions are established . 
Since this is not a profession that is already re - 
quired to take a licensure examination, the merit 
system will require'an examination of all candidates, _ 
The college faculty may also be able to suggest 
examination procedures or^help design questions 
. • « tha^t wij.1 measure the competencies requii^pd. Other- ^ 

wise, the examinati^on j.s likely to reflect only 
reading comprehension and the ability to follow 
dire.ctions The .faculty will not be Mlow^d to 
• actually prepare or even see the final examination, 
but they may help with the examination's 
development, • 

* • . * • 

^ All of these steps in developing job descriptions, merit 
exa:minations , etc, are essentially matters within the agencies, 
but the^rollege has a st^ke in helping and facilitating the 
pr.ocess in whate^^er ways it can, * ^ 



ESTABLISH.POSITIONS, IN THE AGENCIES 
• Even a£ter_all o£ this procedure to establish j8b descrip- 
tioas, classifications and examinations, the^.job not com- 

• # * 

plete. fhere must still be* specific budgeted pogiti(|(ps 
establish^BLJ^i the atencies before any graduates can be hired. 
For- the most part this requires obtaining funds for the position 
biSt there are other aspj^cts of it. The 'cdllpgf may help by: 

Supporting the Agencies' -Requests for Funds for New 
Progranvs and Positiojis ^ 

■ This may be' done by wjriting lette.rs, making personal tails 
or visits or testifying before committess of le gis latures and 
county commissioners. If funds are not granted, the position^, 
are unlikely io be established. .This step^is primarily, a polit- 
ical and public relations m.a^ter^ but it is extremely important, 
In some agencies that -operate oh, a -biennial budget, getting' 
sufficient funds allocated in thfe budget may have^ to be . _ 
initiated" up to two years beforehand. , ' - . - 

> 

Assisting the Agency tcf Establish thg Organizational 
Structure for the New Workers ' ' ' , 

After funds are ob taiijed , . the agency must decide whejre 
-it is going to assign, the mental h«,alth/human service workers 
for both programmatic and administrative supervision. Wi^ll 
they be assigned to one' of the existing professional depart- 
ments (i.e., nursing, social work, psyd^^gy) o?'' wi 11;* they 
b6 assigned to units" (i -e .,• children 's unit, alcohol" unit., 
admissions and treatment unit, day hospital]? The college^ 

■4'. 



can help the ageWy explore the alternatives and establish 
administrative lines and procedures/ Agency staffing patterns 
•and procedures j/ary greatly fr^ agency to agency and from 
time to time . 



- * In many; smalleii kg.encies .these' procedures are muck ^ingUer. 
Sometimes- small agjencies are .able to convert money frani ^caiit 
positions to mental healt'h/huijan service workers. They may 
still heed help in setting up new positions ^nd procedures, 
and the college faculty should stand willing to offer helpT 

' i ^ * • ' 

Usdng Field Experiences for Job Development . " . ^ 

I ^ 

The faculty willlwant to work closely with agencies to en- 
coura-ge them to plaji to employ some of* the students who were 
^ assigned to their agency on field placements. This means that 
the faculty must be surfe that- the placements are wording out 
well, and that any problems are worl^ed out promptly lest the 
agency become doubtful of whethei^J// wants to hi-re graduates 
who ^might have the same 'problems a^ students* 

Individual students should be encouraged to explore with 
their field agencies the possibilities of emprloyment upon 
graduation, ' . . - . 

^ Using Part-Time Instructors from ^the Field to Develop Jobs 

^This helps to develop jobs and* gives a practitioner role 
model for the studen^. 



Preparing Agency Professionals to Introduce and Use 
M^ntab Heal th/Human Sex;^i0b Workers ; . ' 
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• Pregaring the professionals of agencies that will employ 
the workers is of special importance, since some professionals 
may have no firsthand experience with middlo^- level workers and 

'thus may tend to thin'R of- them as only^ aid^s . pie^y need .help 
in understanding the generalist concept ,and how their roles ^ 
as profes'sionals will change to. focus tnore^on consultation" 

^.and program adjninis t rat ign than on direct ctient services. ^ 



'Thi^ may be done.,by:t 



v.. 



Workil^g with professionals of the agencies in which 
Students have field placements to a^S^sure- that they 
Understand the concepts .and that tl^ey function fn 
these new* roles in relation to students placed there. * 

Holding training workshops for the staffs i?f agencies 
that plan to hir^ graduates .to explain the, college 
program and to discuss the -kinds of w,t)rk th*e graduates 
will^ do as employees of the agency, suCh as making en-^ 
tries in the clinical .records ^)roviding' programmaMc 
supervision and team re lat^ionships . professionals may 
block the administrator of an agene^ from hiring^ the 
workers if they 5o not understand what the. WDr Jeers caff 
do> and if th^y object to hiring^ anyone except fully 
trained professionals . 



PREPARE STUDENTS FOR JOB 3EEKING— - ' 

The faculty wiy. do;we41' t'o assure that stu^ents^are 

pre»pared for jbb' seek^g, Thi? might include: 
^ ^ * / * 

KnowiiT[g^here jobs 'may be^' to ^fill out an- 
appli'^atitTn, what to say in an interview; how 
to taiK? a' merit examination, ett$ ~' " 

Having an idei^of how to sell themselves; to 
agencies that ha'd nAt thpught of hiring mental 
heaj^th/human service workers . This involves a . 
careful blend of perftuasiqu an4 hutfiility but 
it is #£ten important in se-llirtg one's self ■[ 
to pot^(lntial employers. \' 
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JOB DEVELOEMENT IN THE EVALUATION PHASES OF-^^kE^RGGRAM 

Thp mental health/human service program may be ,abie''to 
do a good amount of job development in the evaluation jJhases 
df th6 program> , This i^s particularly so if the college pro-, 
gram will be changed to comply with *evaluatidn fijidings. 

• Evaluation studies will document what graduates of this ^ 
pa^iP^ular program^ are doidig ^nd how wel'l^they are 'doing it. 



This kind of documentation is often helpful ii#selling the ^ . 
graduates tcmother Agencies'. ^Their perfoxmaiK:e is now a 
•fact^-not amere proposal, , "^^^ ' 

' . '.- , - 

Evaluation -studies will show areas in which the prograiu . ^ - 
might be modified or expanded to better meet, the 'job needs 
of .exis ting^ and ^ewly developiiv^ agency requirements! 'OrKZ^ 
tl^^l^Qgram ha^^some- ;reputa^on . -fpr achievement and f lekibi li ty , 
thi'5"*kind of evaluation may encoUrage . agencies to look even 
mare 'to thfe college. for* help with their manpcVer. need^, 

, *'Have ,the faculty serve onOvarioiis boards, task forces., 
gs^^nm^^ etc,^ for local mental health* or humdn service * 
agencies and.' associations to learn wha^: the agencies think ' 

.p^f mental heal tl^/hiiman .service w.orkejs axi^ to put in a wqrd 



^^fbr' employ ij>g them in appropriate generalist soles-. * The other 

" > • 

b«ard members and agency directors^ also get to knoW the mental 

K^lth/hyman servijce program faculty and develop a greater*" 

understanding an4 ^respect- fo j what its graduated gan do. 
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Advisory Committee 
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AD'yiSORY' COMMIT! E- E§ 



' The, appointment ^aiid use ^of advisory ^rommittee to the mental' 
^ V tiealth/human .service pi^o^^fl^^^' a A^'g^ly recommended technique 
"for relatiag ^he colle,g^ • traming "program to the 4oQal"community.« 
. 'Ideally an advisory .cominittee will.be appointed* as soon' as a ' , * 
l^ntative.^decision has been^ made to^i^Jeplore or establish. a^ 
menT:^^: health/human servi^ce pryaj^ram. vHoVever", it;^ wilt^ontinue 
to sery-e beyond' the implementation period^of the prograjii , ' a?lthough 
it .w,ill*be very likely "to trhange.*ils role,"" compos.i tion ajid' objec- - 
tiv.es . As well to keep in mind Tmat different pers.ohs'may be 
chosen for doing- s tudies arid developing a program plan f.rom* th'gse - 
who will best be ,'able to-serve'during the implementation and ^afxer,, 
the prog-ram is under way.^ Tt i-s important that the advisofry 'Com-' ' 
^ jgLttee^ \^ serious ly* us.e'S' with respect of th^ faculty , tUe^ community 



^the administration and tfle students.; . 
. ' » . . ' ' • /' 't 

' ^ FUNCTfteNS Of THE ADyiSORY. 'COMMITTEE^ ' ' 

> ^Committees may be advis^ory or policy making. Foi* most 

colleges the, emphasis will be on advisory functions. Howevei*, 

V * ' ; » . 

. they will also h aye much ser i ou-s, vorkr to. do ; ^ . ' ^ ^ 

•o • J 135. ,. ' ^ 
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Study of Need for a Mental He al th7Rtnnan Service Program - 
' 'An early function of the advisory pommittee will be to. 
advise the college on the 'conduct of a study of the feasibility 
and need for a program at the college^ It may actually carry 
out the s^tudy. In either case the committee will work in close 
cooperation with the college adminis tration ^ and the college 

♦ 

f acu4t:>f^ Kho will most likely b^ involved in the program.^ Somej, 
^ members oP the Committee ,at thfis stage might be college faculty. 

Development and Implementation 

Later the advisory committee will advise the college* 
admiftis trat Jki *on the deyelomient and implementation of the 
pi^ogram including' assisting aW advising %n program objectives, 
^'Curriculum objectives, ob taining^funding , establishing policies 
and procedu%fes and re^cruitment of faculty ^ii^ students . 

Developing Field PJIcements and Jobs 

Another function will be to advise and help the program 
to'develbp field placements • in community agencies and to advise 
and help the urogram Jo develop jobs for graduates. 

.^. Assis tin|g with CoiWuility Relations , . 

During the operation of the program the advisory committee 
' car) be helpful in (ieveloping community understanding and support 
for the program: This might include relations^ with local news 
media, professional groups, community agencies , senior colleges, 
antL. public officials. To some extent the members of the advisory 
committee may irifke direct presentations to community ^groups . 
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At oth^r fimes they will advise the college and the faculty 
on procedures for developing community relations; 

Feedback and Program Evaluation 

Another major function of' the advisory committee will be 
to give feedback to the program aiout' how its students aaid 
graduates are doing and to advise on overall evaluation of 
the college program. 

STRVCTURE OF THE ADVI^RY' COMMITTEE 

The structure of the advisory commi-ttee wiil vary, from 
college to opllegfe. Ideally there will a* 'simple set of ^ 
by-laws or guidelines that spell. out exactly what some of - 
the structural issues sh^^J be. These might include ^ the 
purpose, mQUibers^iTp , tetnjs p.^offite, how new ifiemb^rs are, to 
be chosen ,^ calendar af^-jneetiirgs., ^o'£ificers and methods ,of 
selection. ^ - - 

Membej^ship • .."^ ' ^ . ' ' ^ 

' ■• fc^ ■ . 

The numb«t fOf' persons on the .commj.ttee will vary, bqt a 
manageable siti^is 10^ persons>y^ There might be more for an 
original sttidy group. Primary conside^ration in selecting mem- 
bers should .be ^^iven i ;p representatives of the cojnmunity's 
maj,or mental be dS^^th /human service agencies- and potential field 
placement^ ^encj^es and ^mpldyers. A secondary^ consideration 



is to have representation of the vajrious pr'bfess ionstl discip- 
lines. .Consumers may be re^resented'^by mental health associa-*' 
^pns,' associations ^f or retarded citi zens , etc. 'Local community 



» leaders, ministers, political figures may be asked to serve 
on <he committee or may be invited as special guests fori 
specific meetings. Later on, provision should be ma4e for ^ 
students and graduates to serve on the advisqry c;ommi'ttee. 
Attention should also be given to newly developing 'agen<;ies 
where future eraploymertt opportunities may ^xist as well as 
to* traditional ai]d well established agencies. ~ - * 

Committee members- are usually sAected by the person^ 

^most directly responsible for the program--the program 
administrator or^^the department or division head- -with the 
actual appointment made by the college presiden-t. , The ihdivi- ^ 
dual responsible for making the selections might seek the 
recommendation of communrty and college personnA.' With 
this step the political lif? of the program begins. 

Officers 



The selection of a chairperson and oth^r office^ is 
done ideilly by the committee itself, but they m^y be 
appMnted by the college president or the pxograjp director. 
A -vice chairperson is klso desirable^ and perhaps a*smali-i. 
executive committee if the overall committee is' large. . 

TerfftSyOf Office * ^ ' ^ 

The, by-laws should spell out the tprm^ of officr%for - 
each m"^mber as well as* for the officers. ^A common approach 
is to appoint three-year terms, with one- third of the appaint- 
ments expiring each yefar. In any case, ^ the terms should be 
staggered so that a roa^rity of .members will remain beyond 
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ekth. term. 'The terms of office for the chairperson, and 

vice chairperson shbuld be at least one yeai;,^ • 

, - . . • ... 

• * " * ' 

Secretari-al . . • . 

• " ' . ■ { ♦ ■ 

The secre-tarial functions of the advisory committee will 

be met by the college. This includes, arranging 'mee tings , 

preparing the . agenda (With the chairperson), preparing and 

distributing minutes, and doing any other special work, 

i I - - ^ 

. Subcommittees , 4 

At. any time the^advisory committee may need to appoint 
subcommittees. Some common topics for subcommittees are job* 
development , field experience curriculum and community , ^ 
relations, 

PROCEDUPS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Meetings ^ 
The advisory committee should meet at Jeast quarterly 

with ^adJitibnal meetings scheduled if needed. The meeifngs 

should be scheduled for the Qpnvenience of the members, not , 
•for th^ convenience ,of the college. This applies to both 

time, and place • . , • * 

Agenda> and Minutes ' , 

— ' — ■ 1 

There will be d, prepared agenda for each meeting, the i 
agenda is set by the program director and the chairperson . , 
well ahead of the mqe ting Copies of the -agenda are then 



sent ^0 the memj^ers with notices of the meetings. 
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Miiuites should be^ taken by the program director or a 
secretary, appointed by the cQinmittee* It is a function of -^ * 
the college to see that these are done in .complete and ^ 
timely fashion. Copies are %ent to all members and to other 
l^ey persons such as deans and department heads. 

Relations to Adminis tra t ioji 
- ' The decision to have an advisory committee will be . 
cleared Sid unders tood by the college- adminis tratibn at 
the s^art. The aidmiriis tration should be respon^ve to the 
recommendations and advice of the committee whenever possible 
It is the progr'am director's responsibility to represent the 
"COl leg§ ' s , orientation to the "commi ttee aad to act as liaison 
between the committee and the college. 

The committee serves as advocate for the program. In 
case the committee finds itself in a communications break- 
down with the program director, the committee officers may 
find it necessary to meet with higher level college officials 

Formal, relationships between the committee and s'tudents 
and the ' commi t't^^^^d faculty will ordinarily go through the 
program director. "Both students and 'faculty should be encoura 
tp attend advisory • committe^meetings when feasible. 
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COMMUNITY RBLA, Tf 0''N S 

Effective communit)\ re'^^tions are crucial to the survival of 
the program. The survey of needs and the advisory committee 
.,should%elp assure'that the program's objectives reflect com- 
munity n#eds and are modified fron^ time to time as community 
needs change. ' / ^ " • * ^ 

NEWS MEDIA . • ' , ' 

News .media relations are frequently coordinated thrpugh 
the college public relations office. Publicity in newspapers 
and on radio and TV has been useful in educating the pub^lic 
about the nature and scope of the programs and has helped in 
recruiting students^nd in motivating agencies to participate 
in the program. Media coverage also serves as a morale booster 
to ^tudents , faculty and participating agencies. 

A program newsletter that is sent periodically to local 
media profess ional organizations, local . agencies , alumni, 
other departments of the -college and interested individuals 
can be helpful in maintaining community relations and communi-, 
cations ' * 

I^ROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS * ^ " 

The local and state professional societies involved in 

mental health ai5d human services sbQuld have an .awareness of 

what the ^mental bealth/human service^^rograms are about.. They 

nefed to know about the students, faculty, curriculum and the 

kinds of gra.duates the program is trying to produce. It^ is 

« -It • ^ 
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to the .college prpgram's advantage to make special efforts 
• - * * 

to keep them' informed. Irp*i^idual faculty persons should 
become involved in', their professional groups whenever possible, 
^hey should alsa make special e££<5rts to prepare papers and 
make presentations about the program, at the meetings of these * 
groups • 

LOCAL VOLUNTARY AND PUBLIC AGENCIES AND ASSOCIATIONS ' - 

The faculty of the mental health/human service program 
may serve on boards, committees, task forces, and as consul- 
tants to staff development in local voluntary and public _ 
agencies and institutions. This kind of service not only pro- 
vides evi'dence of the program's realistic commitment to serv: 
ing the community, but also provides opportunity for the 
faculty tQ learn more of the problems. and needs .of tke agencies 
so that studeiy:s can be trained more appropria'tely . It also 
provides for better community understanding of the college 
program and helps to develop job .opportunities for i-ts 
. graduates . $ 
The faculty will need, to organize perio^dic workshops 
for leaders of local agencies to explain what- the mental 
health/human service program is trying 'to do an% to explore 
the development of field placentents in the various agencies. 
In all of this it is well fpt the faculty to take the initiative 
rathe^r than to^ wait for invitations, Jhe agencies should also 
be sent copies of newsletters or special reports from the 
college' program .."^ ' . , 

V 
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RE^ATI'ONS TO EDlTCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

' There are four'maj'or areas 'in which the mental health/ 

human service program in the community colleges will have' 

relationships with other educatj'onal programs: 

1. Local high schools . Re/latioliships with local high 
schools will be' helpful in recruiting students. The 
emphasis will be on working- with 1:he high school 
guidance counselor. High school students may. be 
* encouraged -irfiT visit {he college program and perhaps 

to 'develop human 'SeriUce clubs which do volunteer 
worK in collaboration with the agencies and the 
college program. It/ ^|ht also be desirable to 
. establish special preparatory programs iif the high 
school and early Enrollment programs in the oollege 
program for selected students. Higii school classes 
in psychology and sociology are ^specially promising 
places to plan^such programs an4 to recruit students. 

2* Intracollege . The menjtal health/human service pro- 
gram will want close relationships within its ovn 
- " college in order* to share faculty and resources. 
For example, it may be desirable to have someone 
from the department of nursing teach about medi-' 
cations and first aid, while the, mental health/ 
human service i^tetructor helps out in teaching' 
mental health nursing. ^ Some of the areas in -which 
there might be especially close ties are the social 
science depal^tment , department of nursing, the 
counseling seirvice/ the instructional materials 
center and the community relations office. 

3. In tei'coj lege (other community colleges). Relation- 
ships with other community college human service 
programs may help in sharing instructional -Materials 
and field i^lg^cemehts . If all^^the community colleges 

'in a state/work ' together they'will be more effective 
in developing* job descriptions and" appropriate 

'salaries i/n the state personnel system. ^ 

4'. Intercoll/fege (with senior colleges). It may be 
pcrssible /to share library materials and field • 
supervisors with nearby senior colleges and pro- 
fessionaa schools. There should he collaboration 
rather than competition for field placements *and 
field instructors. It will also be desirable for 
the conymunity colleges to establish relationships^ 
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with senior collQces to facilitate the 
transfer of credits f^x 3tudents who wish 
to tran%fer and /fontinue their education 
toward a bachel<4r'^ degree. The senior 
colleges need an understanding of the men 
tal health/human service programs and a* 
way to evaluate the graduates for transfe 
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Administrative Leadership 



There is a considerable amount 'of adminis tra^tiv^ leadership* 

' to be exercised in conducting a mental health/human service ' 

^ program, CcTllege officials need to^reco'gnize that there are * 

definite adminis tratv^ve responsibi-l^ies iri this position, 

"^and^ tbe mental health/human service program director must 

funcjj||n as an administrator rather than primarily as ^ 

^* teacher. He or she will organize activities , es'tablish 

structures, systems, records and relationsh ips that would •* 

not ordinarily be a part of teaching duties. * For these ^ 

reasons' it is generally recommended that the program direc- 

tor have some previous^ administrative experience ia an agency - > 

setting rather than having oftly teaching or only clinical ex- * 

perience. . . » - 

* *. 

SCOPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES ' " . 

Much of the literature on administration leaves the im-' 
^ pression that the administrator is concerne'd ^n iy with the* 

programs, staff and resources for which he has direct- respons'i- ' ' 
bility. Howe^|e/C tT\is is not th'e case in administering a * y 
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mental health/human 'service program. There are also 'many 

administrative* functions that are externil^ xfie program 

.1 

.itself,' but which are crucial to its s.uc^:ess. • 

Internal'.Administrative .functions 
Among the internal administrative functions of the pro- 
gram director and faculty are: , ^ 

* Setting the objectives for the program . This is 
perhaps tfie most important function of all, for 
it provideSjH^he framework within ,which^ the pro- 
-gram will b'e designed and operated. Ai^d it pro- 
vides the basis upon which resources, authoriza- , 

^tibns and external relationships will be negotiate'4 
with the rest of the college ^d the immunity. ' If 
the program has a well-articulated statement of its 
objectives the. answers wi 11^ be provided automatically 
for mosj: of the questions that wil^l jDe asked by'deans.y 
presidents, other departments Of the colle^e^ and out- 
side agei\cies,. , ^ ^ * 

Setting the curriculum objectives and plans . This may 
be done by a Aomm^itte^ of faculty rather thai> by. the , 
program direc*)r,', but it is the program-- director ' s 
responsibility to establish the mechanis^,* set the 
guidelines ^nd* schedules and see^^jthat it is done.. ; ' ^ 

. Establishing written pQlicies regarding many aspects 
of the pr6gram, such as: - ^ ' • 

Recruitment, orientation and personnel * ^ ^ 

practices ' regarding faculty/ , , ^ * 

^ . ' ' \ - 
Recruitment,^ selection and promotion 
• or- dropping'^af .students 

Field pia'cementj , * " ^ " , ^ 

Evaluation of students, faculty "ani 
the program. « . . # ^ 

- In preparing "these poli;Cies ^ the pro&ram director may * 
use the advisory committee and ^commi ttees'^Of the ^ 
flfcculty, but again it' is the responsiKilit^^'of the 
program director 'to establish th^ .mechanisilf*, set 
'guidelines .and scj^edules to "see to it that they^ 

* \are' satisfactorily^ comple-ted and promulgated tj^p^ 



• , •'♦^ \. / ^ - ^ • 

« appropriate^ persons in the program, in th$ ' • 
..^y c,(3L.liege and in /the community,. Obviously, 
such policies inust be co^isistent ^with ' the 
^'•overall college policies , ^but'often thdre^ % 
\ ''are.^ore'' specif points* to be e laborated ^ ^ ' ' 
' for the iT^ntaL health/huma^n service programit, 

^\ ■ ^ ' \ 

Preparing and admiais tfering" the budget for the , 
program' . This 'Will include making up the ini^fal 
budget plan, making necessary modification, and 
^ then keeping account of expenditures -as the- -pro.- - 
gi^m progresses. , 

^ • ' ' * ^ ' ' \ ' ' ♦ * 

. rr rririj|fc3||^^p lecting and orienting f^ull-time' . 
^ and' p^ aj^Kie" facult^ T 

Recruit j'ngVx selecting and k:ountl|?^ing students . . 

Evaluating students^ faculty and the. overall 
^^^^ - program . ] ^ ~ 

DiTecting'^nd^ cooS^^nating the overall program. 
This involves directing people, settling! schedules , 
^ -monitoring progress, Sensing, and resolvTng projj^em^ 
*• 0 « conflicts and iilaking program modifications wlien 

V • * ' indicated., - , . • > 

Ordering or preparing Special - equipment , supplies , 
library materials, etc. 



Preparing reports of progress', pyobleius, etc . 
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External Adm-inistrat i^ Functions 




'=*%There are many external administrative functions of' the/ 

-pfogram tftTrector- that are irtportant Xo 'tlj^e overall success' ' . 

df program. ' These include : " ^, 

J '^ Assessing community need^s .The iriitral assessment 
^ of xqmmunriiy '.needs for middle- Level workers may' 
have^'^feen done before the program director was 
employed, but if notV^his becomes hi-s' or her 
' reSppnsibility . In- any case, it will be necessary 
tb^r^assess the needs every few yearsi^as the*cpm-_ 
, jjilTjjily will change its programs . and© its per^prtions 
^^ of whe us^efulnessi: of mental ,nhealtb/Jiuman-'^^M|w^^ 
^'Work^n^p^. ^ ' ;^ 
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Working with ^the advisory committe^ ,, „ The advisory / 
committee ^nay .also have' oeen established before the 
n program director was employe'd. ASJM| ^^is will be 
^ his or he^'r task. The program dir^crorvill establish 
by-laws^ and ^work .with ttie committee's chairman t^o ^ . ' 
arrange mee tings ,>^send out notices and materials, • 
prepare ^?nd send 'oyt jiiinutes of meetings, etc.^He o r^ « 
she will' also be responsible fo'r new appointments as 
terms of members expire or as vacancies, (j^ur. 

Working with college officials to obtain ' funding . 
Once • the program director has prepared the budget , 
he or she must work with deans, division directjprs 
aj^L<^f iscay of ficers to plan strategies for obtain- ^ 
ing^'^anTTs^, The proce4ures for doing this 'vary froift 
3cKooi to' school*, but the program director aus*t- be- 
come knowledgeable about what tliose procedures and , 
• s chedules 'are . He or she ^hould the^^ be prepared 
to make adjustments in the budget once the college 
officials have the final* budget approval*. He' or 
e she will then .negotiate with the division director^ 
. cj^ dean any later changes in budgets that turiy out ^ 
. to be desirable. . , * 

Working with outside agencj^ to obtain special 
gran ts or • contracts foj additional funds . This 

, will include prepa:f ing^gran^t rjeques ts and contract* ^ 
4rafts; clearing them with the c^lege officials, 
especially deaTis or division^di rectors and the 
^cbllege's grants manager, if there is one^/Then 
'there will be the work of negotiating With outside ^ 
funding agencies, hosting site' vi^itsAnd making \ ^ 
any necessary budg>et modifications ^ij^n the grant 

' is awarded. ^ 



Working with other departments of the college. This . 
includes working. with various departments of the 
college/to utake'other courses xelevant 'to the mental 
health/human service- program, and to exchange .tegjch-, 
ing with other 'departiients . This may ' involve , working • 
out the relationships with the. counseling service. 

Negotiating with division directors or dedans regard - 
izhg sanction for u/iusual teaching techniques , such 
yTvideotape playbacks. encounte ^L' er oups . role play- 
ing, simulations sind practiorum work Clear objectives, 
and documentation ©f what; is- going on in other "colleges 
are vital*: ^ ' 

Negotiating fipld placements and p'reparin^g contracts^ 
guidelines, schedules and faculty appointments for 
supervision. In large schools there may be a director 
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of field placements who monitors this activity,' - 

but it Is often the director's job and certainly 
his or her responsibility to see that it is done. 

' Negotiating for 'joks^or graduates . This also 
* incllpdes working with staffs of*agencies to * 
• --^tciu^iot them. with what^ental Jiea^th /human ser- 

v-ice workers are, their trainingi their competencies 
and how to us-^ them. \ 

' ^ ■ \ i — 

Arranging aa.d conducting public relations and com- 
- , miinity relations. Th Ts will include* relationships 
to the media, local professional groups, locals ' 
voluntary^ groups and local., human se^rvice agendas ^ " 
and institutions. JL # 

Negotiatijpg with oth^M olleges Tefarding sharing . 
faculty and resource"- transfer 'of credits and 
students.' Four-year colleges and graduate spools ' 
' . as well as other community colleges are included. 

Serving as liaison with national and regional groups 
•regarding professional development of the mental health/ 
human service movement^, faculty development * and program 
accreditation or Approval. 

ISSUES IN ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE^ 

Experienced mental heay:h/Kuman service program directors, 
division directors, ana college deans and presidents agree that 
tbere are cerliaiij practices tha^t make for successful adminis- 
traJTion of program. Among them are: * 

■ w 

f*^ A Clear and Complete Set of Program Objectives 

The statement of objectives becpmes the basis ^uporr which 
all of the administrative and ins'tTuctional funttions are b^sed 
and justified..- The' statement o:^ objectives provide s'xii re ct ion 
and guidance^for all parties — college officials, 'faculty, ■ 
students and f^ld agencie? . ' *' ' 
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Knowledge of the College and of External Groups 

The ^program director should be knowledgeable " about the 

'college and about the external groups to .whicfi the program 

relates*. This includes rather detaciled knowledge 'Of such 

matters *as : ' ' ^ ♦ 

. How the college J,»^4?ii4get is prepared and negotiated 
^^^^ with state p'fficials ^ 

What outside grants -are available and the policies 
^nd' procedures of the fun'<y.ng agencies 

.What the college's objectives po licies and procedures 
are regarding faculty and personnel practices, student 
policies, off-campus learning ^ ^ field training, outsid^ / 
ceirtif ication, etc. 

How field agencies are organized, funded and' administered 

- ' Handlings Special Requests ' ^ 

The program director must clearly think through the • 
consequenoes^ oF special requests he or she wants to make, of 
w 'the college ^or outside agencies. Ideally the director will 
have 'thouglrt' through all of^these requests and will give^ to 
college officials' or outside persons^^a complete analpis of 
the problem or ^eed, the alternatives, and a recommended 
soldtion and ^he reasons for it. The program director should 
^avoid'presenting* problems or impulsively conceived -notions, - . 
that have not been analyzed. Problem areas may be explored 
with these persons, but not dumped in their laps for them 
to. solve. * 
The effective administrator will^tak-e problems to his 
faculty^ aad 'students, for their suggestions, but wTtf take 
proposed solutions" to his division dirt^tors, dean, president 
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and outsite groups.^ Of course, propos als,' should also be 

ct))isistent with the. policies and obje.ct;Lves of* the college 

* ♦ 

anci the outside agencies or groups. " , . 

Establishment of Systems, Schedi^s , Procedures 
the program director -wi 11 establish systems* schedules 
and procedures that allow faculty, students and clerical ^. 

• V t 

staff to function with as^'urance of what is to be. done, when 
anci how. It allows the program director to meet' his time 
and schedule committments ^ to the college administration regard- 
ing budgets and reports. i ^ 

Jt requires a cons iderab l^idegree of personal organiza- 
tion on the part, of the program director to get all of. the- 
.many activities accoflfipliTS^* He of she must be able to 
schedule ti^e so that outside., re lation&hips , planning, pro- 
'graifi evaluation and pro^grain modification as well as day-to-day — 
activities are aj.1 taken care of. He or she must allow suf"- 
ficient lead time to meet schedules- 

Written Communications ' - * 

The 'pragram^ director will put'the ot)jectives, policies, 
procedures, s chqdules , agreements proposals , etc, in writing 
whenever possible. These can 'be ,jda^ted , coded and otherwise 
systematized aof^ distributed to all appropriate persons - -s tudents^, 
faculty, college officials, the advi5.ory cpmmitfee and community 
agencies. Communication is a critical element , of adminis trat iori , 
and^'^t^is best done ^ in writing once ^arrangements are • agreed ^ 
upon. " . ' ' 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ST'^LE^^^^ / . ^ ^ . ^ 

, * The program dire^or will have to^ choose an adiainistrative 
style that suits' his or her own personality #and still gets the 
job done. Some of the options are:^ ^' , , 

Democratic Parti ci?^toi*y Management • . . 

With this- type of management/ virtually all of the faculty, 

afid, staff are involved' in considerirrg issues and recommending - 

policies. This is^ generally '^considere^ to be a highly desirsU^le 

administrative, style by mental hea l^P^^^um^n service professional^ 

It has certain haz^a^s, however. It tends to be slow and 'it may 

lead to friction of the staff if i*ssues are not ,skillfully' 

hanfll-ed. ' . - . * ^ 

% , 

It is' important for the administrator wHo us,es.this type ^ 
<M management to realize that he or she must ^affirm a polices . 
and take steps to implement- it. The fact that the staff has 
recommended .a certain policy does not -automatically affirm it 
or imp^lement it, ^ 

AiV^ther hazard lies in 'the occasional tendency of the 
S"toff to vot^ for polici,es on a *pe1rsonai basis rather than on 
the basis of what is really needid., ' * * 



M^agement by Committee • ^ 

l\\is is a style in which there are committees of staff 



assi 



igned' tc^ certain functional area^ (i .e. , curriculum, s twdeat 
affairs, p^ersbfinel) , and all relevant ;natters are referred to y 
the appropriate committee for s tudy , ' po^li cy development and 
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ijnplementation . This is ^especially* he Ipful in large programs 
The program dis^yor ' s responsibility the^ becomes one of 
definii^ the Committee ^„s charge , membership, time deadlines 
and, coordinating and -affirifiing theij actions. » 

Personal Direction- 



in 



This m^y be of an a^ocratic or charismatic style 
wh^ch the program' director' makes most of the plan policies ♦ ^ 
and decis'ions and does mosVof the work himself. This is 
ofren the only alternative m a ve^ small, one- or two-person 
department, -It has the advan'tage of kee^ping the program c6- 
ordinated and quick to respond. Hove-ver,' it is very taxing 
on the program director, 

ISSUES IN NEGOTIATING SPECIFIC f ROGRAM ACTIVITIES . - 

^ There are sotne issues for tffe mental heal th/human ser\sice 
program director t^ keep in. mind wh'en negotiating specific 
.activities for which he or she has responsibility. Aiijong 
them ar€ : ' 

Ne ^tiating the • Bjf5^ge t ^ ^ ' 
' The program director should learn the budget process 
which the college itself must undergo and be prepared to work 
within that system', ^ ' ' ^ 

The .program ^ s budget liarrative an^documentation .should 
be complete, but also stress a few highlights. When the 
college officials plead for their budgets before county 
comiT\iss ioners or s t'ate of f ici als , they are usually given 




only a few minutes durin|^hich they can stress only a few 
highlights that se^m to strengthen the college's case. If ^ 
the -mlfital health/human service^ program director has already 
stressed these highlights in detail,' the qpllege officials 



ate likely to pick them up in their presentation. 

The political process tliat ali^cates fund's to' public 
agencies is only partly rational and so* the pjogram director 
must be prepared to make modif icationa^ in the budiget plan . ^ 
once the budget is allocated. ^ The program director should 

T 

'have in mind where he or she would make cuts^^'since the 
modifip|:at ions are most likely to be cuts. Cuts are likely 
to be rather^minor (i.e., 5 percent), so that it is^^ usually 
possible to l^ve.with them. , - /; ' 

' The program director should learn what budget terms ana' 
standards are most important in his college and use those 
terms in his preparation. In many' colleges the stand^'rd is 
the "Full TiiTie* Equivalents'^ that are generated by each program 
and costs per student. However, these are jzalculated in . * 
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different ways in different coH'e 
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Requesting Special Arrangements. ^ - ' ' . ^ 

In pleading with co 1 le ge^ of fi di als for special arrange- 
^ meji'tsvfor the program, the program director should-s tress^ the 
ways in which his or hfer program is similar to other ^programs 
' ^ in the college or in other colleges, rather than stressi*ng, 
. the differences^ There is strength in numbers. The coll^^ 
administrator is likely to be exasperated with, the fact that 
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Yi&ry pro 



eYi&ry program feels that it is ''different" and has special 

ita: 



needs. The mental health/human servi^ program dir^'ctor 



can h§lp by; 

Stressing how this program's noe'ds are similar 
f to those of oxher programs on campus (i.e,, 

many allied health programs require laboy^^^ory * 
or field placement- hours in local hospitals^T^ ^ , 

'Stressing what is^ being done in mental health/, 
human service .programs in other colleges. Use ' 
materials from other colleges or from SREB, 

Stressing how the programs 's needs ^re related 
to the ^ program ' s objectives. 

^ Having the administrative director atfcend national 
or regional workshops* on mental health/human ser- 
vice to gain a better understanding of these pro- 
grams. > . 

^Stressing all of. the "legi tinrizers" he or she can- 
(i.e., recommendations from the literature, the 
program objectives, tlw advisory ^commi t tee , other 
colleges) . " 

Negotiations Within the Colfege 

In negotiating with other . departments . or divisions of 
the college, the program director will initi ate , contacts and- 
work 6ut tentafive arrangements^ but formal' agreements will 
be , confirmed in w.riting after approval from^ appropriate 
division heads or dear^s. If conflicts arise in such negoti- 
ations, the division director must be .involved. 

It is helpful if program directors or other faculty Ij^er- 
sons who negotiate with persons Outside of the meiital health/ 
human service program haVB^^tit las : that indicate ti^aivagerial 
roles such as "Program DireiM:or" or "Coordinatorppf Field ' 
Placements" rather than just professional. rank . 

V ■ 
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The program director should, be aware 'that when ^ 
prob]^s reach the- dean ^s, o££iK:e they usually represent 
lack o£ clear- objectives, pooT communications or lack o£ 
clear -course outlines, , • . . 

The program director shpiild be ^prepared to negoli^te. 
This means give and take. ^He or sh^ will come well prepared 
with background in£ormation, explicit statement o£ the prob- 
lem, or need, alternatives tha'^^'have been clearly thought. <)ut 
and recommendations. He or she should ^e speci£ic, honest 
and open, and should initiate com5nuni*Gat ion's . He ,or she 
should try to unders^tarid both sides o£'an issue! -'^"'^-^ 

Internal Audit and Accreditation Programs 

The college is always interested in knowing whether i-ts 

programs are good programs and whether they are doing the job 

they set £orth in their objectives., TRq college o££icials ar 

likely to look favorably on programs of intjernal audit and 

accreditation. ^ ' * 

Internal audi-t procedures are^specially welcomed 
by administrators. . ^ ' ' 

Program accreditation or approval is likely to be 
favored, but* with certain reservations: - ^ 

What does it cos.t? ^ 

Is ij: required and what does it mean * 
to 'the col]^ege and to its graduates? 

. .Jj^hatt ^other servi*ces come with certi- 
^\ ^'/'f i cat such as consultation, publi- 
cati'On^', faculty development? 

What short- knd lo.ng- range commitments 
ate required? * 
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Negotiations\wi th Outside Agendies 
In negotiations with outside agencies , such as for field 
placements ' or community service wo/tk, the program director 
willn^rork closely with, college officials. 

.It often helps to involve the president or dean in 
initial contacts ^s ince he or she represents the authority 
of the colle'ge to the community. " 

The program director will document the ' t ime - commi tmen ts 
and schedules'" that will be involved and whether additional 
staff are needed. - 

The program director will prepare written memoranda of 
agreement, most of which will be signed or countersigned by 
top college adminis traitors as well^as by top agerlcy adminis- 
tr^ators . If these Are to be. contracts for exchange of moriex^.. 
lih^y will require approval by the collegers fiscal officer 
and attorney. 

COLLEGE RECOGNITION OF PROGRAM DIRECTOR'S ^^DMINIStRATIVE ROLE- 

The college and its administrators and suppoj/^ng bodies 

should also recognize that there are substantfai administrative 

duties in conducting ^ r^^^^al health/human 3eVvice program. 

Jher*^ are'several ways in which this recognition can be shown: 

Give the program director a title that reflects 
managerial status.' 

Allow the program director sufficient released ' [ 
time from classroom responsibilities to carry 
out the' administrative duties. 

. 0 

♦ 

Employ the director siiff icient ly ahead of the 
scheduled beginning time for classes so ^hat ^ \^ 
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he' or she' can do the large amount *o£' planning • '~ 
required to se-t objectives, policies, schedules,' 
recruit/faculty and 'develop £ie.ld placeuients . " 
In manyi colleges the program director has been, 
employed a full year ahead o£ time. This Is 
requirjed by many accrediting programs. 

Provide sufficient funds for the* program to 
allow for the administrative * functions as Well 
afcs for instructional costs. * , ^ 

Involve department heads in the administrative 
functions of the college. Realities of schedules 
and time sometimes mal^e this dif f icul t bu t ef- 
forts should' be made to involve department heads 
in budgiet prej)arati*onS and policy f ormulatioi^. 

Periodically review ^ the administrative perfor- 
manc«. of the program director and -suggest ways 
in wMhi[ imi)rovements can be made. ' . " ^ ^ , 
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Funding And 
Gost Analysis 



'Budgeting, funding and costing of mental health/human service' 

• ' % * ' - ' ' - 

progr,ams is an ^rea that pi^'esently -i-ires otitside the competence 

and, too ten, outside of the concern of the' ment-^l 'b^all^h/ 

human- service program director^ However*, it is a matter that ^ 
* ' ^ ' ' 

is rapidly becoming crucial as federal fund? become' less avail- 



able and as state revenues for higher education are being eroded* 
by inflation. Th*e program .director whT) is knowledgeable about 
fificjl matters will .be ih a better, position to* obtain funding 
from outside sources.. ^ 

This chapter is 4ivided into six parts:. 1) jiarr^ti^e budget, 
23l fiscal budgeting^ 3][ .budget execution^ 4) cost analysis, ' * 
5) funding, ,6) fuiiffing resources. These s^^ctions are not « 
^mutually fexcluj^y^.. Even if tlie^ program is supported entirely 
by college" funds and tuition so, that it d^es notr lieed .special 
outside fund4ng, it is well for the prograjn director to be 
aware of all' financial issues. . ' ; * - 

NARRATIVE BUDGET'^ ■ . - , . 

A narrative budget is essentially a narrative that de- 
scribes the program's objectives «nd goals and'how the'program 
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and resources' wil 1 be structured in/order to accomplish 
them. It is* the really rai^ajij^ful part of any^ budget since 
it tells what the pro.gram i^-all about. A budget that has 
nothing but figures is almost meaningless. Often, the "narrative 
budget is c^^Hed tlte ."budget program plan" or the "budget justi 
fication."- ^ ^ ^ ^ 



The narrative budget includes: 
' A statement of the o verall goals of -the progifam a nd 



hov? it r^l^'to^to thejeeds ot the communit^^ 



9 



A s tatemenV Qlj^the' specif ic objectives for the.budpt ^ 
period under^^^^^ How many gtudents wiXi ^ 

be enrolled and graduated? rjWhat staff de ve lopnjtpnt 
activities ar community servi^ workshops will be 
held? >^ . 

A description of how the progranf wi-jl operate for 
this' budget period . What cbiirses. wil 1 be offered? 
What field experiences will be used? What extra- 
curriciflar activ*ities wijl.be held? What special 
features will tfiegre' be for any of these (i.e., 
travel funds for'students to get to field place- 
ments,^ liability insurance, etc.)? 

A description of what resources are avdiLlable or wtll 
he needed for this program period. Hc% many studdnts 
are available for each year? What faculty are avail- 
^le or, will be needed? Wh^t special equipment or 
^aciliti^s such as videotape or audiotape willj^e 
pegded? What agencies and^^ar raagemerrts will be xised * 
fot field placemeats?- What resources of the college 
such .as the audiovisual department or other academic 
departments will be used? What community resources 
such as. an advisoty committee, special lecturers,, or 
part-.tiitje faculty will be .used? 

' ^ \ - ^ \ . 

A description of any S'^e cial , problems or needs and \ 
how the program plans- to overcome the;n. WhaT are / ^ 

the t;ime limi tatiojis? What special problems for r 
graduates exist regarding -.job descriptions or age'ncy^^^;^^ 
understanding? What special recriiitment problems^ ''^''^^^-t^ 
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/ The n^rrativ^ budget-" is wr^ten in para^j^ph or outline - 
form. It Kelps to be s{)ecific and graphic in. the description [ 
fior it is this** part of the Budg^et that ^really brings the prp-r 
gram to life for deans ^ presidents , budget, of fi*cers , fundiu-g*-^- 
agencies and persons wKo must n^^e judg?hents about- it. 9k|^s* ( ^ 
. well^to -avpid long-winded generalities but adequate defi 
should be pY^|j||^ed. < » 




- FISCAL BODGET ' ' " ^ ' ^ • 'tf' 

A f iscal(|5^udge t is thfe listing in dollars of the antici^- . 
pate.d^ expenditures to accomplish the objd-ctives in -the narra- 
tive budget. It sfeuld be' a direct re.fl%ction of the program 
plans as describe^ ixC .the aarra^^e budget. Even if the col- ^ 
lege administration' does ^ t /req^ui re. >^uch a budget, the proV 
gram director would do well to>»prepare one. it can be a ptDwer- 

^ ful tool in maximizing resources, and it will sparely be needed 

• to^seek funds from outside .-sources . ^ " 

. ' . ^ * . . ' t - • • . . •> 

• -"^ ) -The program direc^dr can^ of ten .^R.in special ^uppor,t*by ^ 
I » * ^ ^ 

^eparing such a budget ana taking' it ' to tlie financia^l officer 

* • ' ' « . ' 

for discussion aiW negotiation. ^This increases awa^en^ss* of - ' 

't^' the\enta,l health/human-, services program and develop^ a res^tecj; 
, for' the program's' adminis trative ab^^i ty .'^ The progra^ director 
^ may be able tcT negoti^^e fo.r needed items by pointing out, savings 

• in- certain . areas . . ' . • 




r ^ Budgets are frequently requested ^t different levels juch 
4s' mi-nimuiti, continuation and* optimal. 




The flmtimum budget is- the least dollar figure • 
that coul^ be manage^^ ' ' ' ' 

J ' . . ^ . • ^* 

■^The continuat'ioir budget is the -figur© that would ^ 
be requiif^d to Offer essential ly the same program .« 
^^th> before. There are alwa>\s -increeses requii^ed by 
. inflation, salary raises, etc. , ^ \ 




The optimal budget is one thaf^eflects an ideal- 
» program. Each Expansion item sfiould be categorized 
.^and justified. • 

' ^ ' ' ^ i 

The format of the budget varies from school to^ school. 

Some programs prefer a program budget, others a /Category 

budget and others a line item\budget. 

A program budget gives the total amount of dollars 
required for each program such as classfoom instruc- 
tion', field instruction, community service, etc. 

' A category budget shows the dollars according to 
major categories^. This is a common budget, format. 
Some commc^ categories are: • 

Salar^%' and fringe benefits Teaching ntaferials 

Supplies'" . ... Equipment " 

^ .Library ^ ^ Travel * * 

Consultant fees and expenses* Film rental > _ ^ 

■ Telephone and postage ' ' .Capital construction^ 

^iis cellaneous items * Stifiends , 




A line i tern budget is one that spel-ls^ out eaci||item and 
^he amount -assi^ed - to it. . ^ ^^^^ 



Budget preparation should-be, honest and cjirect.' Lt '4s 
usually poorr practice to pad a budget. 

: A few points sl^uld kep-t in mind iTi^ preparing the 
budget: ' • » - * 

• * 

What is the s tate of funds ^previou3 ly allocated 
to the -program? If th?tere are large amounts of 
- money still unspent, there should be an explana- 
tion for'these^ together with a r^^WHwnendation 
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for app^ing the unspenf funds to the new 
budget l^riod. 



There should be an explanation odE-^exactly i 
^ what is intolved in budget items th^t are not 
fully evident 'from, the^ narrative budget, such 
as exactly what fringe benefits' are included 
^ . or what major items make up the "miscellaneous 
category." ^ 

There should be documentation of items that 
\ will be shared with othqr programs or depart- 
^^ents of the col.lege;or items that are^bein^f''" 
' OQntribut^d. List el^uipment or courses that 

will' he shared. Note trie contributed .salaries 
; ^ oi field instructors, etc*;* ^\ - 

The budget should dpcument funds f^om all 
sburcesTl This will be use^l- for obtaining 
,'support when special grants lexpire. This will 
require a b'reakdown of budget, ite^^s to be 
- assigned to various funding sources as well 
as the totals. . - . ^ ^ 

budget ideally will show the current period's/ 
bud'get ^s well as the figures for the proposed 
budget period. Any discrepancies that are not 
already explained in the narrative budget should * 
be, justified here.* , . 

^ Once the budget i.s estaBlr^ed and approved, th*-e ^program 
enters^ into the period of . operation . This is the period of« 
bi^dget execution or carrying ou% of the budget. There are . 
several points for the program- dire ctar to attend- -monitoring 
expenditures , -documenting expenditures and modifications Of 
.the budget. . ' -l^ - 

Monitoring of expenditur^ is< best doi^e by tlie program • 
director. Generally the college will provide a computer print 
out of the funds expended each month*and the balaa^e . -However 
this print -out is often one or tw^o hionths behind in showing 

■ ■ • ' . .• ■ " 
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' ceitain expenditures, and it msty have a few* expenditures 

inoorreytly assigned to the wron^ budget categor/! Therefore 

the -program dijector *wi 11 do well to keep his or her records 

and. re'conci le them. w»it}} the - print -outs from the* business oTtice.. 

Discrepancies^, should be 'brought to *the attention uf the btisiness 

* * . ' . 

off.icei as. st)on ^as possible. 'If marked ^deviatip^s of expendi^- 

tiftres from the* budge^. ^'re nested, the program director should- 

know why an"d should take '\^8tever^ correctiv^aCtion, is ^ 

. , ' . . W ^ ' ' . . . — • * 

indicated. . . ./ ; ''r 

• V . • 

'Documenting • expen'di tures iTivoIv^s descriptions of ' 

expenditures in .s^ficient d^tail^ th^at'they are clear eneugh 

to* be properly assigi'veid and identified. This is especially 

tru^f oi^'m'isce ll'aheous**' or • "pet ty' cash'* it^T^, but it is, 

also necessary ..for xertain|'travel items^ or supply items. Any- ' 

time.ttiere is an extraordinary expendi ture , there should be. 

: a sp^ial documentation.' >^ ^ * ^ 

* % Documen ta-^i^njjjicludes the date, a speci f i'^c' des cript ion 

, of the itenl,,its cost, its purpos e. and""'a!vy"' spe^al^ features ' 

• about it. It should alsQ be signed. or initialed by the ^ 

responsible person. 'Such a record' will help .later when final 

•^audit^^a^ made 6f the accounts.* ^ * - >' • 

It will ^sometimes he* desirable to ^sk all faculty 

kee-p records of their time and activities^ in order to documei 

t!ie%ieed for tbfeir ^)oSltibns oY for additit)nal positions: .'^^^jj^ 

tim^^ records should alsp'be vei;y specific in .showing wfien,^ 

where, how long, with whom an4.for w/hat^ purposes i 

• ^ ' ' ^ . . / * ~ 
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. ^ Modification of the budget is often necessary, 

/ ' ' ' . • ^ C 

especially -if there have- been unanticipated program Changes 

or unusual expenditures for certain categories. Budget * 

modifications^ should ba made whenever it is' evident that 

'major program^ changes must- be made. Budget modifications 

*afe. usually fliscussedfCaST^^reed upon ahead of' *time with 

all parties^ and ' are theit formally requested and approved 

in writing. There should be written documentation of the ^ 

reasons- fo-r the modi f ication^ as. well as the figures to be 

charfged^' Co'pies of budget madi f icat ions should be sejvt to 

all involved parties. • ' ' ' - ^ 

« 

COST ANALYSIS ' ^ ■ . ' - ' 

- ^ Cos t analysis is a^ technical s-ubject.and one to which 
most' college' ^progr^Hi'directors pay no atten^^ion. However,- 
it is often/ the^basis upon which colle ge ' administrator^ or 
budget Wfidi-els.Ue^de wh^e^iier to Assume respo-nsibility for 
..a pro-am that has been funded unjier ^. grant or whether tct 
discontinue a program, in times- .of eVonomic^ diOwnturns^ It 
be^hooVes,, the-^^ental (lealth/hiil^an rsefvice program director.;^ 
to have some basic, understanding of eos t ^analys i*f so that 
he or^.-she can arguie his or her own case. - . \ - 

Costs .are assigned valyes^which ai;e calqylj^f^'cj by 
, dividing expenditures by sQme arbitr3j:,i-l^ "^chosen, factor ^ ' 
t^a^ -is f61t .^tb, be .Significant'. As an ejc'^ple, a mentsrl 
health/human' service ^programs-director p<irch^ses a vid'eo^, 
tape machine for $4,5^'8 (the price ) . The ^otal' expenditure ' 



includiit^ sales tax and 'cfeli very charge was $5 ,000. Thqj 
machine is estimated to have a useful .life of 5 years. There 
are '?0 students in each class. 'The. c-ost of the videotape 

' ■ ■ ■ , /■ . y , i ■ 

ifiachine might th&n be assigned as: , f ■ 

• $1,000 per year , oj , ^ J 

$50.00 per student (20 students ^or 5 yea-rs) , Q-r 

$250-.0« per ■ graduate^ if it is all assigned in the 
first year (20 graduates) . , - 
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It 'is important €or the program director to^know how the 
'College assign^ costs and what *items are included in tnat . 
calculation.. Some co*mmon bases for assigning ctsts in'college^ 

are : ^ . • . * / ' 

Costs per full-time enrolled §tudent or eqtiivalent (F.T.E.)/ 

Costs per graduate ' - • ^ 

' Costs per. credit hour ' , */ . 

' • ' • ' ■ ■ / 

Very often these costs ar^calcula.tec^ on instructional 

expenditure Salaries) only. It' is easy t*o see how a ^ogram 

that allows general students to e^ect mental heaith/huri 

service courses yr'-a prii^raiiv that encourages part- tiri^^ tudents 

may have a high qest ra^ -on f ull - time .s tudents and graduaps 

without -being' aware the problem. .Also a ^ro^am may show 

up po-orly in contrast to anothef allied health pi^ogram if it 

us'^s relatively more paid, faculty but .faf. lel^rs-rlaboratory • 

eauipraent when the costs are ca'tQulated on t!Te-basi§ of .«alary 
• - ' . - ' " ^ ' •> • 

only . 
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^ ^ The men^tal health/human s'ervice prpgram director who 

becomes knowledge^ab le about these cost issues and is critical 

in recotd-iceeping should be able to identify ways to show a 

favorable cost ratio foP the program. The program director 

ill^analyz^ relat/ve^ costs of the program for such items as.:. 

Space /in classrrooms, offices and laboratories 

Manpower (salaries) including hiiili^f or herself, ^ 
fiel^ supervisors and secretaries. Much of this- 
item is donated hy, field instructors ^nd should be 
calculated as a saving. ^ . . 

Supplies and material^ " ^ # 

• Major equipijifent including laboratory equipi^ent 

* for pAgrams ^ 

Travel .to conf erdijpes and to establish anJ^super*^ 
yise field* placements 

Consultants and guest speakers * ^ 

If all of these expendi liures are included in the calcu- 
p.ation of costs ^foi; all college programs, mental heal*th/human 
service programs are Ukely to show up favoraj)ly. It iS' still 
necessrfl7 to' have a. re^spnably adequate enrollment of students 
'If th^re^ate oniy 6 '^r .8 students in a class, the costs-- - 
calculated on- ^Imosj.-any basis- -will be high. The larger the 
enrollment of students, the low.er wjll be the jcogts of the' 
program. The task of the program director i-s to lower cofets 
while 'increas ing .or Tnaintaining the quality of the graduates^ 

In regard to cos't' ana'lysis, thej^rogranr director must be 

abLe to id^tify. expend! tures that are not prpper ly' assigne'd 

" • % * 

to instru^^tibn'of students^ and see to it that'<hey are not* 



* 
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included In the cost-per-s tudent calculations. These would 
include time spent oif community servicers, or .teaching non- 



mental health courses in the^ coll^es^ planning and fund 

raising, expenses for community workshops and exhibits* 

\ 

related to recruitment of students. 

:i ■. ■ - „• 

FUNDING ' ' ; , 

T^^e are many sources of funding for mefttal health/ 
human service programs. Perhaps the two most common are the 
regular appropriations to tHe college from state and local ' 
governmentsfand student tuition. There are also other funds 
tha.t may be pbtained as grants or contr«acts from various' - 
federal or state agencies. * ^ . ' . ^ 

In order to obtain funding from the basic college sources, 
it will be necessary for the mental health/human service pro- ^ 
gram director to prepare a narrative budget and* a fiscal bud- 
get;. I£ the program director does not, the dean or di^^sion' 
'director will and such ftidget is. likely to be srtall^r and more 
gen-eral than the budget that, theij^rogram dfrector woulcKprepare" 

■' ^taining. g-rants* or other outside £u;iding usually takes, 
.somq special k;iowledge and effort. There may b£ a fiscal office 
' or grants managef within t^e cd^l'ege who can help the mental 
health/human service program director, but more likely the 
program .director w*i^l have to write- his or h6r own grant ^ > 
request.- *In any case, the 'fiscal officer .of ;the college should 
•He consulted and kept closeJ.y informed of grant applications.^ 
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It is -neo^^ssary for the mental health/human service 

program director to^ learn about possible funding sources, 

pijocedures and deadlines. This will require* some time and 

the college should.be, prepared to provide this time exclusive 

of teaching duties. He or she mus t obtain copies o# re^ula- 

tions, procedures, application %rTns,-and prepare the appli- 

cations in accord with changing efi^)hases., This includes: , 

Learning, about the mission of the agency, foundation . 
or Rrogtam from which funds are being sough t . What -is ^ 
its history, structure, area of emphasis?' What kirids 
of projects has it funded in the past? What ai*e its 
procedures? Informal contact he^lps . 
i . ^ . • 

Preparing a thorough description of the college rand 
the. mental health/human servi CJL program , including 
its history, objectives, record of achievement, 
students, graduates, and b iogr«:j^ical data on the 
'faculty, [ 

Wri-ting a proposal of what, is to be done in the pro - 
iect > It should include: 

What is to be done--specif ic goals and -iong- 
range objectives. ^ • - ^ 

Why it should be done. What is the need and 
why^ is it important for this project to 
resolve the problem? 

Wh4S) will benefit and how? 

I 

• How dong will it tak'e* and when will results be 
, visible? ' A 

What^wiri be required to do it--staff, equipment * 
and sup*plies? 

! • - ' ^ 

' Preparing ^ narrative budget for the program elements 
for whj,ch funding is being sought . It is always best 
to present the grant request in the form of - clearly * ^* 
'C- detailed "program, improvement** or ';expans ion*' rather 

than basic suppor^- It is important to follow the 
guidelines carp^ffflly. 

• , • ' V- ■ ' . ■ . . 



Preparing the fiscal budget .' This is a detailed- 
procedure and shows relationships to other sources 
of funding. .The fiscal officer of the college must 
be consulted here . Instructions must be followed 
' including documentation of any items that are not 
, self -explanatory and writing ''not applicable'' in 
' spaces that do not ,apply. 

Sending the completed aj^dNigned application to the 
appropriate person in tKe appropriate . regional or . 
national oYfice . It is frequently helpful to have 
sent earlier drafts of the propbs^al to program of- 
ficers of the funding agency before the final appli- 
cation. Foundations and agencies often provide ,con- 
sultation on draft proposals. The formal applica.- 
tion procedure may require that the f inal -completed 
* " application be sent to ^he g rant management office. 
It is^^nlportant to follow the procedures ^nd time 
de'adlines very closely. 

Obviously grant or proposal writings takes a good bit of 
time. It is seldom possible to write a grant in less than 
six weeks. The. lead tine required for preparation, submissio/i 
and Veview of federal, state or foundation grants is typically 
from six months to a year.^ This includes informal consultation 
regarding the proposal, the actual writing and -preparation of - 
budgets" and affidavits of tax status, site visits, staff and ^ 
committee review anci final award. 

FUN-DING RESOURCES 

A major activity at the very beginning of a mental health/ 
^hurfian service program is learning • about possible funding sources 
and making early inforjnal contacts with them. College and local 
public libraries hay haye helpful publication^ on funding sources 
and on grantsmanship • ^ The foundation Directory is one possible 
resource. Also the federal government puts oul/a periodic 
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listing of all support programs. Since these programs ^re ^ 

constantly changing, it is a good idea to review* the listing 

regularly. Librarians often know of local funding sources. 

IT 

At the state agenCy or local agency level it may b'e ' ' 
possible to work out soutces of ^elp that are not dire<:t 
funding. For example , these agencies may pay tuition for- ^ 
psychiatric ai^es or attendants to enroll in the program^ or 
staff persons may be assigned as paxt-time faculty^ Initial 
contacts for such arrangements are^best madte with agency pro- 
gran leaders rather than with fis^'cal officers who a<re, usually , 
not "as much involved with program needs as. the program people 
who ultimately make these decisions. 

Many of. the federal agencies have regional offices that. _ 

can be consulted regarding their programs. The regional offices 

generally provide the best initial contacts. From there they 

may call or refer to the central' of f ice . There are many agencies 

within the( Department of Health, Education and Welfare, including 

the .National Institute of Mental Health, the Social and Rehabi; 

litation Service, the National. Ins titute of Drug Abuse,, the 

National Institute on Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse, the Office^ 

of Human Development with its Office of Child Development and 

\ , 

Administration on Aging, the DeveTopmental Disabilities 

Administration, the. Office of Educa'tion with its Vocational 

Education P*i|ogram and Bureau of Education for \he Handicapped. 

Also the Departments .of Labor and Justice have programs- in the 

general human service area*. Obviously each one of these program 
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areas has its own special focus and, its own jai^on. Ahy^graht 

* /. « * f * 

jprqposals sent-^to them should he de.signed Xo pieet the particular * 
concerns and- program* focus of that specific agency.. - * 

In preparing fuftding requests it. is always wqII to show 

' that the program is closely linked to a wide r^ge of local 
resources and ageii^ies for sharin.g and maximum. use of avail/ 
able resources. flPhis might include cooperative arrangements 
with other two^ear or four-year colleges for ^hari^n.g fieid 
or classroom Instructors, lj.brary resources and special equip- 

*^ ment."^ It might also'-include^agreements with local or state ^ 
agencies to share facilities and help each other, ^Local in- ' { 
dustry might provide some help. Whenever possibly these, aiaring 
arrangements should be confirmed by letter and a copy t)f the 
letter attached to the gtant request to the funding agency. 
It is also well to obtain letters of support for a grant re- 
quest' from local or state age-ncy leaders - in -order to document 
the need for the program art^ the readiness of local agencies 
to cooperate with it- - . * ' . . 

« The mental health/human service program director who .has ' , 

established contacts with a wide varie ty^ of* s tate ^nrcS^cal - 
^ . agencies is in a good position to know of new policies 5r 

programs that are about to be implemented suchjH deins ti tution- ^ 
• ^lization of programs, alcohol treatment programs*, chilarefi's>p , 

1 ■ .%•*'•;■-♦ 

1 treatment programs for which the cojLlege program m^ght provide 



'training with funding 'from the state, or local agency. These 
programs might be taught in the ageil^ies themselves rather 
•/than -on the college c^pus . . . , - " ^ / 
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These are some. of ^he places^ lo go to'Seek iaformation 
about passible funjling sources. Not all of thes'e sources' 
have funds listed that may be directly available to community 
colleges, but they ihay p-rovi^^e leads* Hany agencies and ' 
foundations -change ntheir policies and programs frequently, so 
it. pays to, keep-nikki-ng inquiries and to keep' up with" major 
federal 'legis la^ion and ^hanges in regulations . 
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Th&se^ublicatioris are available, at a nominal cost, frqm 
thap^u the rri • Regional Education Board. ' 

ROLES' AND FUNCTIONS FQR MENTAL HEALTH WORKEI^S (1967) 

■ PLA'NS FOR TEACHING- MENTAL HEALTH WQRKe'rS (1971)^ • 

INDUCTION AI*D US^ OF ASSOCIATE* DEGREE WORKERS IN. ; 
■ THE MENTAL HE>fcTH SYSTEM (1973) ' " / ' / 

CREATION OF A DISCIPLINE: .NUDDLE LEVEL MENTAL HEALTH- . 
WORKERS (1974) , - ^ 

^ t • 

A "KIT FOR REVIEW OF ME>fTAL HEALTH WOI^ER TRAINING 
^ PROGRAMS (497.4) • i. ' ^ ' 

\ , TEACHl'riG MATERJALS CiJ'RkENTLY USED IN MENTAL HEALTH- 
• WORKER TRAINING PROGRAMS- (1974)' 

• ■ , ■ ■ \ ' *t 

For information about the videotapes mentioned -in th-e text, 
.vrite to'^the Mental Health Pregram, Soathei«. Regfional Educa 
tion "Board . — 
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